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CAMERA! ACTION! SALES! 


A Report to Executives on 
how business is using movies 
to sell itself and its products. 
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It’s Allis-Chalmers ... from Boulder (amen agar’ Coots 
= a — 
Dam to Los Angeles 270 Miles Away! Sam ot ~ 


Get the Story of How Allis-Chalmers § 
Can Help You...in Your Plant... with 


the Equipment that Pays for Itself! 


Biggest engineering job in the 
world — that’s what they call 
Boulder Dam! And when you 
look at the six gigantic hydraulic 
turbines Allis-Chalmers designed 
and built for Boulder, it’s easy to 
see why. Each turbine — by far 
the most powerful in the world — 
generates 115,000 horsepower. 


They’re literally turning the 
Colorado River into electricity 
. electricity that’s going to 
work for the people of the south- 
west ... that’s going to put into 
their reach all the benefits an un- 
limited power supply can bring. 
But the Allis-Chalmers engi- 
neering that created the Boulder 
Dam turbines doesn’t stop there! 


PRODUCTS ENGINEERED TO PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
Power Transmission Equipment + 
Blowers and Compressors 
* Engines and Condensers - Centrifugal Pumps + Flour and 
Boiler Feedwater Treatment + 


Saw Mill and Timber Preserving Machinery + Crush- 
* Power Farming 


Industrial Tractors and Road Machinery 


Electrical Equipment - 
Steam and Hydraulic Turbines - 


Cereal Mill Equipment - 


ing, Cement, and Mining Machinery 
Machinery - 


For generators driven by these 
turbines, with output controlled 
by Allis-Chalmers switchgear, 
supplies current to the city of Los 
Angeles... over a chain of moun- 
tains ...270 miles away. 


There Allis-Chalmers motors 
power flour mills and cement 
mills designed and built by Allis- 
Chalmers engineers. Homesin Los 
Angeles are lighted by electricity 
brought and distributed through 
Allis-Chalmers transformers, 





ALLIS-CHALME 


MILWAUKEE-WISCOR 


It’s great engineering that 
worked for the west at Boulde 
Dam. And it’s the same great 
engineering that works for you 
whenever you specify Allis 
Chalmers. 


Get the whole story of how 
Allis-Chalmers 90 years of ad 
vancing with industry can hel 
you ...in your plant... with the 
equipment that pays for itself 
Call the nearest district office 0 
write direct to Allis-Chalmers 
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Get the Thrill 


PLUS 


OUTSTANDING 
ECONOMY! 





of Kull Power 


Bae Of the three leading low-priced 
cars, Plymouth is roomiest, biggest... 
5 inches longer than one; 6 inches 


STANDARD on “De Luxe"’ models 
—Perfected Remote Control Shift- 
ing with Auto-Mesh Transmission. 


longer than the other! 


B@5 It’s the only low-priced car with 
the matchless ride of coil springs as 
standard equipment on all models. 


B45 Plymouth alone of “All Three” 
low-priced cars has a steering-post 
gear shift as standard on De Luxe 
models at no extra cost. 


B= All Plymouth models have the 
big, 6-cylinder “‘L-head”’ engine for 
full power plus great economy. 





PLYMOUTH GIVES YOU time- proven Hydraulic Brakes, Floating Power engine mountings, a completely rust-proofed Safety-Steel Body! 


YO NEED to sacrihce power for 
N economy! Plymouth gives 
you both—full-powered perform- 
ance and remarkable economy! 

What’s more, Plymouth is dig- 
gest of “All 3” low-priced cars 
Amola Steel coil springs give it 
the smoothest, softest ride! And, 


thanks to time-proven hydraulic 
brakes and | rue-Steady steering, 
it’s a safer car—easier to handle! 

And, remember, your present 
car will probably represent a large 
part of Plymouth’s low delivered 
price...balance in surprisingly 
low monthly instalments. 


AT AT 

—DELIVERED IN DETROIT, including front and rear bumpers, 
bumper guards, spare wheel, tire and tube, foot control for head 
light beam with indicator on instrument panel, ash-tray in front 
and rear, sun visor, safety glass and big trunk space (19.5 cu. ft.) 
Plymouth prices include all federal taxes. Transportation and 
state, local taxes, if any, not included. PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan 


MAJOR BOWES’ Amateur Hour, C.B.S. Network, Thursdays, 9 to 10P_.M_.E.D.S_T. 





PLYMOUTH BUILDS 


GREAT 


CAR 


THE “ROADKING” 
THE “DELUXE” 
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tracking down t 
industrial ruin. 

Hartford's safety recommendations are 
backed by the skill and experience © 
America’s pioneer engineering insurance 
company by 72 years spent in the single 
task of safeguarding power: This Com- 
pany commands, in every emergency, the 
knowledge gleaned from the accumulated 
data of over 18,000,000 inspections and the 
counsel of an unique home-office staff. 

Small wonder, then, that Hartford Steam 

Boiler protects 4 preponderant part of the 

nation’s insured power equipment ; shop- 

inspects 90% of its power boilers! Ward- 
ff breakdown and explosion, pre 

































ing © 
serving investments an profits, it richly 
merits the title of “power's godfather.” 

r broker will explain the 





Hartford 


Your agent © 
advantage to you of choosing 
Steam Boiler. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM 
BOILER INSPECTION AND 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS 


AT MEW LOW COST 
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BIG NEW 
FEATORES: 


Your 1939 Carrier Room Air Con- 
ditioner requires no building altera- 
tions, plugs into any electric outlet 
like a lamp. It cools the air, removes 
uncomfortable humidity, filters away 
dust and pollen, shuts out distracting 
street noise, provides gentle, year 
round ventilation. And in addition .. . 


SMOKE EXHAUST... clears the 

' room of stale air or smoke - - in 
a jiffy! 

i AIR SELECTOR ... permits use of 
all outside air, all inside air, or 
any mixture of both that you may 
desire. And all air is filtered! 

* ADJUSTABLE LOUVRES ... enable 
direction of conditioned air into 
the living zone without waste 
cooling at ceiling. 

af COMPACT SIZES... as Jow as 27 

» inches high, only 30 inches wide, 
enable location in small space. 
MODERN STYLING... by famed 

{ Lurelle Guild, to harmonize with 
finest room decorations. 

ee 











Carrier ighee of Tomorrow =Talk about value! Never 

New York World's Fair =in Carrier's 37 years of 
air conditioning exper- 
ience has it been so 
easy, or so economical 
to enjoy cool, clean 
quiet comfort in your 
home or office! 


Two new Carrier Room Air Condition- 
ers now enable you to select the model 
best suited to your particular require- 
ments ... no longer need you pay for 
more air conditioning than you actually 
need. New developments in both models 
bring you even greater comfort, greater 


ROOM 
Air Conditioners 


command of your “indoor weather”... 
and at the same time reduce operating 
costs to a minimum. In fact, through 
Carrier's innovation of ‘‘sub-cooling”’ 
you can actually enjoy true air condi- 
tioned comfort all day, for less than the 
cost of a cooling drink! 


See the new Carrier Room Air Condi- 
tioners today, the same models exhibi- 
ted in the Carrier Igloo at the New York 
World's Fair. They give you the same 
Carrier Comfort so famous in countless 
stores, theatres, and public buildings 
throughout 99 countries of the world . 
at the lowest prices in Carrier history. 





CARRIER CORP., Syracuse, N. Y., Desk 204 

"Weather Makers to the World” 

In Canada—Box 1050, Station C, Toronto 
Send me complete information on the new 

1939 Carrier Room Air Conditioners for use in 
homes; offices. 


Name 
Address 
City 














Moisture 
won't hurt 
this paper! 


Many a fine sheet of paper has been 
ruined because of moisture. Just let) 
water seep into its fibres, and_the ordi- | 
nary paper will quickly become useless. | 
It will disintegrate and fall apart. 

It takes half an eye to see that such 
papers are not safe to use for packaging | 
moist products—or for any purpose | 
where they are likely to get wet. 

But here’s a paper that is safe to use | 
—that will withstand moisture. It is 
called IVORY DURAPAK, the wet- 
strength paper. 



































Give Ivory Durapak a thorough drench- 
ing. No harm will come. This unusual 
paper can stand a ducking any time. 
And so, you'll see Ivory Durapak 
doing duty in situations where you 
would never expect paper to stand up. 
For instance, laundries use it for wrap- 
ing wet wash. It makes an ideal crate 
eer for protecting shipments of iced 
vegetables. In the industrial field it is 
used as a backing for rubber moulded 
products. These are but a few of its 





many applications. 

If you have a possible use in mind, | 
tell us about it and we will send samples 
and full information. 


Paterson Parchment 
Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
Established 1885 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant Street, 
San Francisco, California 
Branch Offices: 120 Broadway, N. Y. 
111 West Washington St., Chicago 
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Sales Strut 

Various Foop COMPANIES market their 
products in re-use containers, but United 
States Products Corp., San Jose, Calif., 
goes further, by choosing a container 
that suggests the original contents; the 
company packs its cocktail chetries in an 
“old-fashioned” cocktail glass, and when- 
ever the user pours an old-fashioned into 
the glass, he includes a cherry ... 
Miller’s Department Store, Knoxville, 
increases the sales of its furniture and 


| fabrics by using a Home Idea Cottage, 


which has a New Orleans entrance hall, 
a Charleston room, and a Natchez, a 
Richmond, and a Louisiana room. 


What's New? 

Master Metat Propvucts, 291 Chicago 
St., Buffalo, N. Y., offers the Master De 
Luxe Grill and the Master Folding Pic- 
nic Grill; they both burn charcoal or 
wood; the de luxe grill is packed in a 
carton that may be used as a carrying 
case; and the folding grill may be car- 
ried in your car in a flat carton only two 
inches thick . . . From Goodrich Electric 
Co., 2900 N. Oakley Ave., Chicago, 
comes Flexolite, a portable floodlight for 
use in garages, basement workshops, gar- 
dens, etc.; it may be easily attached by 
means of an adjustable bracket and a 
two-screw mounting plate. 


Our Times 


Arrer A LAPSE of several years, Parke, 
Davis & Co., manufacturing pharmacists, 
Detroit, have resumed publication of 
Modern Pharmacy, which will appear 
every two months . . . Formation of the 
Henry L. Doherty Educational Founda- 
tion, to provide scholarships for children 
of Cities Service employees, was an- 
nounced at parties attended throughout 
the country by 25,000 employees of the 
organization, in honor of Mr. Doherty’s 
69th birthday . . . Gay Engineering 
Corp., Los Angeles, has become the 
major representative of Carrier Corp. 
in the 11 Western states. 


| Adhibitions 


Atvix Austin, president of the Na- 
tional Council for the Promotion of 
Father’s Day (Sunday, June 18), says 
department and specialty stores will 
spend more than $1,000,000 for that pro- 
motion between June 1 and 17... 
More smoke-time for your money is 
simultaneously advertised by a cigarette 
and a cigar; the cigarette is R. J. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco Co.’s Camel, which as- 
serts that it burns 25% slower than 
competitive brands and thus gives “the 
equivalent of five extra smokes per 
pack”; and the cigar is Air-Flo 63, made 
by Alles & Fisher, Boston, who say 


their cigar smokes “five to nine “ 
longer” than other nickel cigar: giving 
“the equivalent of 200 to 300 c: irs pep 
year for nothing” . . . Naxon 
which provides news flashes in 1 and 
is visible in daylight, has recei.ed jj, 
world premiére in Chicago, un cr the 
sponsorship of General Outdoor dyer. 
tising Co.; it was invented by Irving 
Naxon, head of Naxon Utilitie Corp, 
and is marketed by Naxon Telesivn, 
















Quenching 

ANALYZING THE costs of severa! cock. 
tails in the 50¢ price-class, Horwath & 
Horwath, hotel accountants, N. Y., re 
port that an Alexander with a gin hay 
costs 9.9¢ if made with imported |iquors, 
8¢ if with domestic; an Alexander with 
a brandy base, 14.9¢ if with imported 
liquors, 10.7¢ if with domestic; sidecar, 
22.2¢ imported, 13.8¢ domestic: and 
stinger, 19.2¢ imported, 13.1¢ domestic 






. . » Hiram Walker, Inc., is taking maya. 
zine space to have John T. Fitz Gerald, 









author of “The Professional Bartenders’ 
Guide” and president of the Bartenders’ 
School, Inc., answer questions on gin 
drinks . . Schieffelin & Co. N.Y, 






agents for Hennessy Cognac Brandy, 
distribute book-matches bearing an invi- 
tation to send in a dime and get a Hen 
nessy Brandy Burning Spoon. 










Busy Reader 

GvuarpiaN Lire Insurance Co. has pub- 
lished, for the benefit of its managers, a 
booklet called “How the Personal Rat- 
ing Chart Improved Selection of 
Guardian Salesmen”; after six years’ use, 
the company says “the high average pre- 
diction accuracy of the chart has bee: 
amazing” . . . National Lumber Manv- 
facturers Association, 1337 Connectir 
Ave., Washington, has issued a 1939 
Small Homes Demonstration Manual, : 
32-page booklet, with pictures and blue- 
prints explaining various ways to build 
wdéoden homes at low cost . . . “Cook- 
ing of the Old Dominion” is the title of 
a recipe book issued by Richmond Ho- 
tels, Inc., Richmond, Va., telling how to 
make batter bread, black turtle-bean 
soup, venison haunch, and other old Vir 
ginia mouth-waterers. 


Add What’s New? 


From Permo-rire Sates Co., 640 San 
Fernando Road, Los Angeles, comes 


n 


Permo-Rite Odor Absorber, for use 1 
refrigerators, to preclude the transfer of 
smells from one food to another 

Chicago Electric Mfg. Co., 6833 W. 65th 


St., Chicago, makes Handyhot fool 
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warmer, a hot food server with a sep 
rate 75-watt stove that may also be used 
for other purposes, such as keeping 





coffee warm. 
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you in no way. We know of no other 


OKING for new ways to 
save money these days is 
like hunting for unex- 

plored continents. Scanty pickings! 

Yet the Todd men who make sur- 
veys of disbursing methods are 
uncovering such opportunities, 


week after week. 


Ina large steel company recently, 
the most important immediate re- 


sult of our survey was to re-locate 


the time clocks.* Substantial sums 
were being lost because men had to 
walk long distances to record their 
time. The Todd Company, of 
course, could not profit by this 
change. Chalk it up to good will — 
but it meant cash to the steel com- 


pany! 


We should like to make such a 
survey in your own plant. It will 


cost you nothing, and will obligate 





*Our primary interest, of course, is in 
safeguarding checks— the paper, lithog- 
raphy, check-writing, signing, and han- 
dling from beginning to end ; but in con- 





sidering the payroll system we go back 
to the time card, just as in considering 
the general disbursement system we go 
back to the purchase requisition. 








company in the world that is set up 
to do this particular, specialized 
job for you. Since it may save 
your company time and money, 
and increase efficiency —will you 


write us? 


COMPANY, INC. 
Todd 


ROCHESTER & NEW YORK 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 














HAVE been asked to tell vou some 
thing about my work. 


oor 


rell them something about your work, 
old man,” said the gentleman across my 
desk, with that hearty laughter which 
nobody seems able to choke down when 
the word “work” is mentioned in con- 
nection with sports writing. “Keep it 
light, but clean,”’ he added. 

Well, there is no sense now in going 
over the details of how I happened to 
become a sports commentator. The rec- 
ord speaks for itself: Captain and coach 
of Harvard’s great point-a-minute teams 
from ‘96 through ‘04, inclusive . . . field 
leader of Michigan’s undefeated and un- 
tied rat-baiting squad in ‘06. . . spark- 
plug, and later storage battery, of the Car- 
lisle Indians in Thorpe’s time (and often 
in better time than Thorpe’s). I think 
I may say that I left a good account of 
myself in American athletic history 

All seriousness to one side, a sports 
writer needs to remember three things: 


(1) That while a prizefighter is a more 
interesting character than a squash 
racquets player, nine times out of 
ten, people who play squash racquets 
can get just as sore when you slight 
or misinterpret their game and can 
throw your remarks just as cleanly 
into the nearest horse-trough. 


(2) That while a sports writer's work 
can be every bit as easy as millions 
of citizens devoutly believe it is, it 
becomes easier for them to skip in 
direct proportion to the easiness of 
his hours. 


(3) That careful writing and spelling of 
names were not outlawed by the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

Come to think of it, there is a fourth 

point: Don’t pontificate, not even about 

the things a sports writer needs to re- 
member. 

For purposes of entertainment, there 
is nothing criminal, as far as I can see, 





The privat 


of a sports 
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writer 


iow to Baild a Canoe 
rf Sohn Lardner 


in twisting a fact by the neck now and 
then so long as you have a fact in your 
hand to begin with. The reader under- 
stands that when you call the Brooklyn 
Dodgers daffy, and quote cases in point, 
you are not signing a petition to have 
the ball club committed to a home for 
the mentally askew. 

At least, I hope the reader understands 
this, and that the Brooklyn Dodgers do, 
too. The sports that people follow today 
are the sports they watch— professional 
or otherwise. They ought to provide en- 
tertainment. They provide moments of 
beauty and tragedy as well, which the 
writer likes to catch. There is life in them, 
and sometimes death; but seldom mat- 
ters of life or death. 

That puts me in mind of a little thing 
I heard just now, while washing my 
hands. It seems that a Scotchman (we'll 
call him Sandy) was walking along... 





Son of the revered Ring and himself a sports 
authority gifted of pen and insight, John 
Lardner occupies a niche in each issue of 
NEWSWEEK. Four neighboring niches are ten- 
anted by front-rank authorities on books . . . 
business . . . politics theatre. In this way, 
NEWSWEEK rounds out the most revealing 
news enlightenment of our day—enlighten- 
ment for which rivid reporting is only the prelude! 
For NEWSWEEK goes far beyond mere recital 
of events. 

First, NEWSWEEK interprets the news sig- 
weighs the men, motives and 
and esti- 


nificance 
machinations creating eventfulness. . 
mates the impending eventualities. 
Second, NEWSWEEK provides through the 
signed observations of its five authorities, that 





panoramic view visible only from t 
of informed judgment 

Here, in short, is a completely roun 
outlook 
newscasters quote NEWSWEEK almo 
And it’s a new treatment so exciting 


so important that newspa 


provocative that more than 330,00 


ilies have become NEWSW ERK ‘reg 





NEWS FOR ADVERTISERS 


Continuing, unabated, its steady str 
advertising increases every month sit 
July ... 
NEWSWEEK headed the entire maga 
parade during the first four monti 
1939 with an adve rtising linage 


J ‘ 
of SO"; 


The reason? .. . More and more adv« 


are discovering that by all weekly m 
data, each dollar spent (on a page b 
NEWSWEEK reaches the most familie 
annual incomes of $3,000 and more. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 





wasHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 
_President Roosevelt will win the 
battle foreshadowed by his address 
before the American Retail Federa- 
tion (page 14). The spending policy 
will continue, despite grumbling 
from conservative leaders in his own 
arty. There will be no reduction in 
the total taxes paid by business— 
more likely a small increase. There 
will be no marked curtailment of 
government competition with busi- 
ness. The unemployed will continue 
to be aided by work relief instead of 
the dole. Social security benefits will 
be greatly extended. 

But in winning the battle Roose- 
velt may lose the war. The chief rea- 
on there will be no economizing is 
not because the Congress sympa- 
thizes with the President’s economic 
theories, but because of the age-old 
desire for pork and the necessity for 
logrolling to get it. Hence bigger 
and bigger appropriations are indi- 
cated. 


When the Pork Gives Out 


Tuis VERY LIBERALITY in spending by 
vote-conscious congressmen will, how- 
ever, carry its own antidote, for senti- 
ment is mounting in both House and 
Senate against the Roosevelt policies. 
It is not strong enough yet, apparently, 
to insure drastic curtailment of govern- 
mental spending, but it would be tomor- 
row if the pork element could be elimi- 
nated. 

Thus Roosevelt has pork on his side, 
for the moment, but the bigger the 
pork-spending now, the more eager un- 
sympathetic Congressmen will be to 
swat the next Roosevelt spending pro- 
posal which is not sufficiently greased. 
Example: the Florida ship canal. 


Strengthening New Deal Foes 


THis IS THE SITUATION which spells more 
strength for the conservatives at the 
convention next year. It explains the 
enormous apparent popularity for Gar- 
ner, despite Garner's muted vocal 
chords. And it goes far to explain the 
utter collapse of incipient booms for 
every New Dealer who has been put 
forward as Roosevelt’s possible successor. 


Aid for Consumer Goods 


Iv speakING to the retailers both the 
President and Harry Hopkins played 
hard on the theme of increasing the pur- 
chasing power of people now unable to 
buy the food, clothing, and shelter they 
heed. 

Provision of equity capital for small 
business mostly engaged in the manu- 
facture and distribution of consumer 


goods fits into this picture, but heavy 
industries will have to look out for 
themselves, except to the extent that 
they will benefit from public works of a 
type that serve public welfare and na- 
tional defense—schools, hospitals, roads, 
airports—and from government credit to 
expand steam power plant capacity and 
improve the railroad plant to cope with 
a war emergency. 


Farley is Farley’s Man 


Don’t BE Footep by talk that Jim Far- 
ley, in lining up delegates for himself 





Fisherman 


‘ Harris 4 Bwing 
Winning Sen. James F. Byrnes of 


South Carolina to the President's 
spending-for-recovery program, as 
against economy, which Byrnes has 
been preaching, will be oil on the 
troubled waters of Capitol Hill—if 
Roosevelt can do it. He took Jimmy 
fishing over the weekend, for Byrnes’ 
powerful influence might make the 
difference between winning and los- 
ing—might even make the difference 
between a New Dealer and a con- 
servative being nominated next year. 
Originally a strong Roosevelt boost- 
er, Byrnes began to slip after 1936, 
though he fought for the President 
on controversial issues even after 
that. His economy views particu- 
larly worry the Brain Trusters. Last 
year it was the Byrnes organization 
which so completely buried Roose- 
velt’s would-be purge of “Cotton 
Ed” Smith. 


for the Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion, is really working for Roosevelt's 
third term. Big Jim has the bug, and 
how! 

He would just as soon turn his dele- 
gates over to Roosevelt as cut off his 
right arm. And that will continue to be 
Big Jim’s attitude up to such a point 
in the Democratic convention where it 
becomes apparent that he just can’t mus- 
ter a majority. Even then somebody will 
have to tell him its no use going on—as 
Hearst told Garner in 1932, 


Fair Trade under Fire 


Ar tast, the Department of Justice has 
been able to get its views on state fair 
trade laws and the Tydings-Miller fed- 
eral enabling act on record before Con- 
gress. 

Rep. Bates, Massachusetts Republi- 
can, insisted that Thurman Arnold be 
invited to comment on the pending 
District of Columbia bill. Out of town 
on a speaking tour, Arnold missed the 
chance he has been waiting for, but sent 
J. C. Wilson and Corwin Edwards, two 
of his young brain trusters, who did a 
thorough job of condemning the district 
bill and state fair trade laws in general. 

They said the laws were contrary to 
what the anti-trust division is trying to 
do, made for a rigid price structure, and 
offered opportunities for collusive price- 
fixing. 

The Federal Trade Commission ducked 
the District committee’s request for an 
opinion, as predicted by Bustvess Weex, 
but may be summoned again. 


For Telegraph Merger 


A BROAD INVESTIGATION of the telegraph 
industry, with merger of Western Union 
and Postal as the chief goal, and with 
the consolidation of international cable 
and radiotelegraph carriers also in the 
picture, looks likely. Proposed by Sen. 
Wheeler, the inquiry would be made by 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee during the recess, with legislation 
to be drafted for the next session. Be- 
cause of the hard sledding which the 
telegraph companies have encountered 
in recent years, the Justice Department 
wants Congress to act so that it can 
drop its pending anti-trust suit. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission, army and navy, and several 
other government agencies want the 
inquiry to cover the whole communica- 
tions industry, especially the interna- 
tional services. 


Stockpile Business 

AFTER A LONG ROw, Congress will put 
up $100,000,000 to accumulate stockpiles 
of strategic raw materials over a four- 
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BALANCED, LOW COST 
HEATING IN NIAGARA 
COUNTY SANATORIUM 


Varied Heating Requirements of 
Famous Institution Are Met by 
Webster Moderator System 


COMFORT IN COLDEST WEATHER 


Installation of Webster System 
in New Adults’ Building Is 
Authorized Late in 1938 


MINIMUM COAL CONSUMPTION 


Lockport, vt Lot the directors of 

the the Naqare Co i Seaeteen author- 

bster 1 , &-—— System for 

hate new Adults’ Building in November, 

1938, it was the second repeat order for 

a Webster System placed by this famous 
institution. 

A 4-zone by — Moderas System 
was used in th cr  F, 936 to bring 
heating service A te ia the Admin- 
istration Building rand the Nurses’ Home. 





ara County Sanatorium 
lew York 


Children’s Building, Niaga 
Lockport, 


The modernized heating s 
into operation in these two 
the start of the 1936-37 heat season. 
At the same time, the central heating 
pene was called upon to furnish steam 

or two new large residences. Despite the 
increased heating load, coal consumption 
did not increase. 

With this proof of the economy of the 
Webster Moderator System, the directors 
of the Niagara County Sanatorium placed 
a repeat order in February, 1937, for the 
heating of the Children’s Building. 

The “Buildin installation in the new 
Adults’ Build ng yz ~ new Webster 
Thermostatic r Traps and Radi- 
ator Supply , for more than 200 
radiators. 

Charles F. Obenback and W. A. Can- 
non, of Niagara Falls, were the architects 
on this new building. The firm of Beman 
& Candee, of Buffalo, served as consult- 
ing engineers. 

m_ each of the four pulidings of the 

Countv Sanatori —»* the heat 
imeteliaticn Was made by Cc. Ma 
Corporation, of Lockport, velit known 
of heating contractors. 


tem went 
uildings at 


rm 


These before-and-after facts point the 
way to maximum comfort and economy 
in heating new buildings and modern- 
zation work. Consult your architect, 
engineer, heating contractor. Or address 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in 65 principal Cities—Est. 1888 







See Webster System Radiation in 
House No. 18. . . Town of Tomor- 


ere New York World's Fair 1939. 





year period. The army and navy is par- 
ticularly anxious to pile up imports of 
manganese and other commodities that 
meet specifications without quibble, but 
domestic producers of largely undevel- 
oped resources won a compromise that 
will permit them to bid without posting 
bond. This will undoubtedly give them 
a cut of the business. 


Housing Census Maneuver 


Sec. Hopkins is backing the Census 
Bureau in its qualified approval of the 
$16,000,000 housing census proposed by 
Sen. Wagner. Fearful that passage will 
jeopardize the $45,000,000 appropriation 
needed for the regular 1940 census, the 
bureau has agreed reluctantly to do the 
job if Congress approves, but it wants 
no part in pushing for the funds. 

The FHA, USHA, and PWA are 
hopeful that private housing backing, 
so far not forthcoming, will offset the 
Census Bureau’s lukewarm attitude. 


Plan Patent Revision 


A THOROUGH REVISION of the patent laws 
is being readied for the next session of 
Congress by the American Engineering 
Council, in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference and the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

The schedule calls for the completed 
job, ready for the legislators, by Feb- 
ruary. By that time TNEC will have 
completed its job so far as patents and 
patent pools are concerned, and the plan 
drafters expect TNEC’s report to be 
water on their wheel. 

Commissioner Coe of the Patent Office 
has his own bill about ready but doesn’t 
aim to get action this session. 


Ickes Isn’t Asked 

“Honest Harovp” Ickes is worrying 
so the sparrows in the park which sepa- 
rate his twin Greek temples are twitter- 
ing. He’s been boss of the Interior De- 
partment and czar of public works as 
well, for so long that he hates the idea 
of giving up anything. 

But now Roosevelt has created a Fed- 
eral Works Agency, and the agency must 
have a head. 

The sparrows tell us that Roosevelt 
hasn’t even asked Ickes which he wants. 
But even the dumb starlings know he 
can’t have both. 


Pooling Oil Agencies 


Ir Ickes’ ampBiTion is checked at one 
point, it reaches for another. 

Somewhere in his glistening walnut 
desk is a bill to “pull together” all the 
agencies in his department having any- 
thing to do with oil—and maybe some 
from other departments. They would be 
merged into an Oil Administration, to 
balance off the Coal Administration 
which was handed him in an executive 
order a few weeks ago. 

These two, plus Bureau of Mines, 
Geological Survey, and whatever else 
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Restricting Bureaucra 


LecistaTIon designed to pro 
you from the wholesale issu 
of government rules and re; 
tions has a good chance of er 
ment this session. The bill w 
provide that no rules shall be: 
effective until after public hear 
and surround the parties affe 
with other safeguards, inclu 
the right of appeal to the Dis! 
of Columbia Court of App 
The stout opposition of nume 
government administrative a, 
cies to such a straitjacket is 
index of its importance. 
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may be tossed in, will be the nucl 
making a Department of Conse: 
out of the Interior Department. 


Working on Coal Prices 


GIVEN THE suRPRISE of his life w! 
found himself on the receiving « 
the bituminous coal headache, Se: 

will push hard for price-fixing but 
as hard for repeal of the Guffe: 
when wholly 


for 
s y 


ition 


n he 
d of 
Ickes 
just 


law 


convinced of its futility 


Always at odds with coal commission 


politics, Ickes will go over price sc! 


ules with a fine-tooth comb to un 
any irregularities. 

He already has two observers fro: 
terior’s investigating staff 
the commission functions in Washi 
and Denver. Result will be to 
price schedules further. 


scrutini 


1ed- 


over 


n In- 


zing 


ngte , 


delay 


Banking Law Investigation 


Now OUT OF THE WINDOW this sessior 


except for extension of the Presid 


dollar devaluation authority and 


ents 


stabilization fund, all banking and mone- 


tary legislation will be turned over 


toa 


joint Congressional committee for stud) 
till next year. Expected abolition of t 


Currency Comptroller’s office will 
until then. 


wail 


Hearings on the pending 


Wagner and Steagall resolutions for sw 
an inquiry are likely, however, in order | 


establish fairly exact lines for it to fi 


and to get support for an appropri 
of at least $250,000 for the job. 


How Much Is Enough? 


ADMINISTRATION ECONOMISTS 


far have been in terms of income 


sideration now is being given a stud) 


to show how much production i 
way of goods the country should 
so that everyone could have a « 


standard of living. If the inquiry is 


ried out, such questions as these 
be answered: 
such a standard require? How 
output in foodstuffs, broken down 
the chief essentials? How much in 
tiles, furniture, fuel, electricity? 


are t 
ling the measurement of living standar 
from a new angle. All studies made | 


How much housing © 


muecn 


slow 


ation 


into 
tex- 
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TQ bene - . 6.8 8 ier Lif f-2.2 8-5-3 8 S Lid RSE Lid 
SLetest Preceding Month 6 Months Year 
Week Week Ago Ago Age 
WEE DRIES COs cece ccc ccccesccccceeccesecesesceseeceesccooccesccoecccss *929 $90.6 94.3 104.6 75.3 
PRODUCTION 
% Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)............sssse0% atehee ese sece 48.5 45.4 48.6 61.9 29.0 
en ccc cn weaves beta ehn Odeebe 000 6ee oeesaceecee 80,145 72,375 90,280 96,375 46,810 
* Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) $4,706 $4,385 $4,960 $4,445 $3,067 
* Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $10,541 $9,582 $10,031 $9,436 $7,659 
*% Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)...............6.600eeesccees 2,170 2.171 2,199 2,270 1,968 
rr er, Ce Me... oc da cemeeneeee Coneencéececececces 3,438 3,403 3,527 3,256 3,176 
nn rr Seen, BD GRR cccdccddccacevceeeccecocesccces 183 +459 353 1,438 837 











TRADE 








* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............«.+ 68 69 67 68 62 
* All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).........5.-ceeesecccceees 25 27 24 38 28 
Check Payments (eutside N. Y. City, millioms)........ccccsccccccccces eece $4,161 $3,830 $4,091 $4,114 $3,967 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)..............6ssee055 meee $6,913 $6,904 $6,858 $6,732 $6,402 






Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........ 









PRICES (Average for the week) 











Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931100). .........cecceececees 144.1 144.0 138.9 143.4 134.2 
ee ee ee NS GN, Goan cccdecccscsesscedossccesoceseoeseoe $35.63 $35.72 $36.29 $36.35 $38.50 
ee ee es GG GM, GORD. « ce ccdepvecssceseccoseveeseecocecence $14.08 $14.08 $14.33 $15.00 $11.25 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).........ccecscecccccessecccees 10.000¢ 10.000¢ 10.083¢ 11.250¢ 9.000¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..........00ccccccnccnccceees $0.76 $0.75 $0.69 $0.64 $0.82 
Sugar Gouw, Galivaered Now Yast, W.)....cccccccccccccccseccsveccccecccess 2.90¢ 2.94¢ 2.946 3.03¢ 2.67¢ 
Cotten Gees, Hee Tarte, Bidec cc cc ice cccvcccsvececsccccscceosevcecesess 9.78¢ 9.51¢ 8.95¢ 9.14¢ 8.46¢ 
See Wee Gee WOE, Tad cc ccccccccccccccceseneenc sctccccccesensses i $0864 $0.863 $0.838 $0.843 $0.771 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..........005e0e005 ieeees eves 16.07¢ 15.99¢ 15.77¢ 15.95¢ 11.28¢ 










FINANCE 









Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues)........ 2... 6s cceeeeneee 5.74% 5.76% 5.82% 5.74% 6.55% 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)... ... 2.14% 2.17% 2.29% 2.50% 2.51 % 
, Dee Stee wate Toate Wea 0.0. cccwecec cers vceccccccccecseveces 0.40% 0.45% 0.50% 0.73% 0.76% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............- 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... n=, % 14-% % 14-% % 54g % 4-1 % 







Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, mumber)...............s0esse00 






BANKING (Millions of dollars) 











Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks................sesss055 16,681 16,719 16,619 15,720 14,569 
Total Leans and Investments, reporting member banks............. icubeueke 21,609 21,719 21,808 21,335 20,679 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member barks..............-- 3,845 3,852 3,858 3,894 4,074 
Seam ae, Gene meena Beet, « ...nncc cc pcccvccsbedeedeenececese 1,178 1,200 1,227 1,286 1,177 
U. S. Gev’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 10,335 10,344 10,303 9,818 9,343 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks.................+- aéeeceee 3,228 3,290 3,381 3,194 2,928 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..............+s++++ 4,240 4,190 3,998 3,262 2,555 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)..........++-> 2,576 2,575 2,591 2,590 2,589 





STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 








50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics). ...........-seeseseeee8 _ 107.5 107.7 105.8 127.4 95.8 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... ..........+0-eeesseee08  * 26.4 26.6 25.6 31.1 22.5 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics).............-.-ssseeee08 hipsiace 65.3 65.0 62.5 65.3 55.8 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics). ............sseseeeeeeee ice hdew 88.3 88.4 86.4 102.3 78.0 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares)...... 520 1435 451 1,031 458 









* Foctor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, week ended May 20. ft Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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Suppose you bad to do busines: 


A DI 
as it 
begin 
in th 
eral 
ing 4a 
up to 
19389 
ous | 
the le 
six mM 
mobil 
the 1 
minin 


When the pony express rider roared 
. ; over’ 
out of St. Joe, written messages trav- we 


eled cross-country only as fast as he figure 
could ride. Today, by Teletypewriter ' yoo 
Service, they’re delivered as fast as , presut 
they’re typed. ) he 
Are there any traces of pony express “i ; modit 
days in your communication methods? . be oa 
Or are they keyed to the rapid tempo Ree 
of today—and tomorrow? - ri 
A review of your communication from 
set-up will tell. It may show that Bell rs 
System Teletypewriter Service or Long with t 
Distance Telephone Service will cut rn ; 
down clerical effort, minimize error, week’s 
save communication costs, and speed- é Steel } 
up customer service. period, 
The important thing is to make this a “. 
review. Bell System representatives > eral in 
will help. Why not get together with 3 x re i : 
them, as many progressive | : above 
concerns have already done? 
Just call your nearest tele- 


phone office. No obligation. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Current index makes a gain of 2.3 points from previous week, 
partly because of increased automobile production, but mainly 
because coal strike ended. Department store sales jump. 


A piscuss1on of the business situation 
as it stands at the present time should 
begin with mention of the first recovery 
in the Business Week index of gen- 
eral activity. The current index, cover- 
ing actual operations for last week, is 
up to 92.9, a gain of 2.3 points from the 
1989 low point registered for the previ- 
ous period. Part of this rise, which is 
the largest made in a single week since 
six months before, was due to the auto- 
mobile component, but most of it was 
the result of the resumption of coal 
mining on Monday, May 15. If the re- 
covery forces now at work are able to 
catch hold as expected, last week’s 90.6 
figure should remain the bottom for the 
1939 recession. Speculative markets this 
week offered some confirmation of this 
presumption. Stocks on good volume 
advanced to the best levels since the 
lows of April 8, while the spot com- 
modity price index again moved higher 
(BW—May20'39,p13) , as grains, cotton, 
rubber, and other staples were buoyant. 


Expect More Coal Gains 


A number of coal mines—quite apart 
from the continued dispute in Harlan 
County—were slow in reopening because 
of delays in reaching detailed agreements 
with the union, and therefore the cur- 
rent week’s mining operations ought to 
show another substantial gain over last 
week’s. The rate of steel activity, as 
announced by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, is also up in the current 
period, and by no less than three points, 
the best gain since last November. Both 
of these factors will help boost the gen- 
eral index for the week, and next Satur- 
day’s Bustness Weex should, therefore, 
show a still more comfortable margin 
above the 90.6 low point than does the 
current issue. The real test will come 
thereafter, when the immediate influence 
of reopening of the coal mines wears off. 


Recovery in Steel 


The rise in steel operations is thought 
by observers to reflect the large volume 
of orders placed earlier this month when 
price cutting was rampant. Some recov- 
ery was due in any case, however, since 
actual consumption of steel by the in- 


dustries which use it has been running 
at or near 55% of capacity, in contrast 
to the recent 45% rate of activity. The 
recent price war is believed to have come 
to an end, but not until consumers had 
secured their bargains. This means in- 
evitably a sharp impairment of the steel 
industry’s profit margin for 1939, but 
the general recovery will, nevertheless, 
receive the benefit of the business thus 
set in motion. 


Auto Production Rises 


To the extent that cut-price 
orders were placed—and the exact 
amount of such orders is a matter of 
some doubt as yet—the automobile 
producers are, as usual, the principal 
beneficiaries. If automobile buyers get 


new 





In the Outlook 


Wide World 
The bitterness of labor strife, which 


continues to figure in the business 
outlook, found reflection this week 
in the suit and countersuit for $7, 
500,000 brought by CI.0. and Re- 
public Steel Corp., headed by Tom 
Girdler (above). Last week CI.0. 
filed its claim for back wages. This 
week Republic Steel shot its answer 
back—a for the identical 
amount, for damages done by the 
union in the 1937 strike. Story, p. 48. 


suit 


their share, it will probably be in the 
form of better, or at least changed, 1940 
models rather than in that of price cuts, 
although some talk of price cuts on the 
new models is being heard. Last week’s 
automobile production rose sharply, ap- 
parently in response to what were con- 
sidered by the industry to be satisfac- 
tory retail sales in the first 10 days of 
May. This week’s output is expected to 
be very little lower, but, with next week’s 
holiday period, the tapering off to the 
midsummer closing for model change 
should be fully under way. 


Cotton Mill Curtailment 


There is more reason to 
regards the effects on the general busi- 
ness index, in the action of the cotton 
textile mills, whose curtailment—which 
had been deferred far beyond the expec- 
tations of the trade—is now under way. 
It is expected to spread to many more 
mills during the next few weeks, and 
will thus furnish a factor counteracting 
any summer revival in business which 
might be originated elsewhere. 


worry, as 


Department Stores Gain 


Such a revival could come from either 
the field of consumers’ goods or that of 
heavy industry. In the former, the con- 
tinued level of retail sales in most lines 
is furnishing a good deal of hope. De- 
partment stores, whose sales were re- 
ported two weeks ago to have dropped 
to 3% below the year before, showed 
last week a gain of no less than 22% 
over the previous year. This jump was 
largely due to the shift in Mother’s Day 
between 1938 (May 8) and 1939 (May 
14). The general level of sales, over a 
longer period than two weeks, is en- 
tirely satisfactory, and one can expect 
the influence of sustained consumer buy- 
ing to be felt ultimately in the produc- 
tive lines. 


Building Contracts 


In ihe heavy goods lincs, in addition 
to the rising steel activity, the influence 
of building can still be counted on. The 
first half of May showed a substantial 
rise in contracts awarded for residential 
purposes, offset by a decline in the non- 
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residential variety, but it is fully recog- 
nized that a single two weeks’ period 
gives results too erratic to rely on with 
confidence. Over a longer term, the prog- 
ress of contracts awarded is up to ex- 
pectations. 


Lumber Output and Orders 


The same influences are being reflected 
increasingly in the building material 
lines. In its last two weekly production 
reports, the lumber industry showed the 
two heaviest cuts for the year 1939, and 
for the whole year to date its production 
is nearly 20% above 1938. New orders 
are keeping pace with output, so that 
it is a question of producing for use, 
not for imventories. 


New Spending Program 


During these weeks in which the 
European situation has been quiet, doubt- 
less merely as an interlude, political in- 
terest is centered in Washington. Two 
principal trends are appearing: increas- 
ing antagonism between the conserva- 
tive and New Deal forces, and prepara- 
tion for a new government spending pro- 
gram. President Roosevelt’s speech to 
the retailer’s forum sharpened the issue 
this week. If private investment in plant 
and equipment does not expand, it means 
that public spending will be necessary to 
avoid a considerable sinking-spell in busi- 
ness late in 1989. Since the party in 
power cannot afford such a sinking- 
spell, a spending or lending program can 
hardly be avoided. 
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F.D.R. Tries to Split Business 


Speaking to retailers, he attempts to driy 


a 


wedge between them and Chamber of Commerce. ut 
they are disappointed in his “‘spending” speech. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
The New Deal is standing by its guns 
now and will ride into the 1940 campaign 
on the crest of a continued spending pol- 
icy. The President took full advantage 
of the sounding board provided by the 
American Retail Federation’s forum this 
week to attempt to split business apart 
on its demands for tax revision and 
modification of other New Deal 
urged on Congress to free private ini- 
tiative and private capital from actual 
and psychological restraint. 


laws 


Links Buying Power, Profits 


The retailers anticipated that because 
F.D.R. turned down the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce he would take a more pro- 
business tack in talking at their invita- 
tion. They were frankly disappointed 
and many resented the hint that they 
had no kick coming. This was made 
pointed in his declaration that the gov- 
ernment would continue to spend and 
spend where it would do the most good 
in raising consumer purchasing power; 
that there would be even more profit for 





To Boost French-U. S. Trade 





Last week 25 members of a French 
economic mission, composed of lead- 
ing French industrialists, financiers, 
and economists, arrived in the U. S. 
to visit our principal trade centers 
and confer with U. 8. Dept. of Com- 
merce officials on the possibilities of 
increasing trade between France and 


the U.S. Above (left) the head of the 


delegation, Etienne Fougére, presi- 


dent, Association Nationale d’Ezx- 
pansion Economique, and W. Ray 
Weeks (right), president, American 
Chamber of Commerce in France, 
talk it over with Asst. Secretary of 


Commerce Edward J. Noble. 


retailers than in the past as the r of 
a new spending drive, for 50¢ of 
federal dollar goes right into the 
registers. 

Likewise, many retailers ; 
thought that the President was t 
cetious, that he talked down to 
and that Harry Hopkins let them 
by straddling issues which they ho 
as vital to them in the long run as 
manufacturing industry. The del 
attempt to link the interests of 1 
tailer and poor consumer didn’t sit 
It was apparent that retailers dor 
derstand why, merely because they 
in closer relation to the consume: 
do other levels of business, it should by 
taken for granted that they are 
sympathetic to New Deal policies 
are so-called big business men. 

Despite some unfavorable react 
the speeches, the prearranged pr 
ran off very smoothly, on the 
from the New Deal point of 
Among a very few who got a loa 
their chest was John W. Rudin, pres 
of Dowds-Rudin Co., a Mt. Vernon, 0. 
department store. Rudin demand 
essential to recovery that the Ad: 
tration balance the budget, stop wastefu! 
spending, return relief to the local . 
munities. 


Cordial, But Reserved 


There was a rousing reception for the 
President from the 1,000 retailers and 
their wives as well as moderate applaus 
during and after his speech, for after all 
most of the retailers came to Washington 
to see the President with their own eves, 
and sit down to dine in the same roon 
with him. To that extent they were grat- 
ified—and showed it—but the enthusiasm 
did not mean that they subscribed to 
what he had to say. Secretaries Hopkins 
and Wallace were given a cordial recep- 
tion but their speeches, too, hit a wall 
of reserve. So did House Republican 
Leader Martin’s. The lobby talk was 
that the Republican National Committee 
muffed the ball by handing Rep. Martin 
a speech so violently partisan but there 
were three spots in which he got a hand 
from the audience: government econ- 
omy, amendment of the Wagner ct, 
stay out of war. 

Beardsley Ruml of R. H. Macy & Co. 
a member of the Administration’s fiscal 
policy committee, was widely credited 
with making the best case for the Ac- 
ministration, declaring that any hope of 
lower taxes by balancing the budget | 
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Jlusory so long as there is nationwide 
unemployment. 
pkins didn’t stir his audience. It 
; soon evident that his speech merely 
icipated the President’s, that his poli- 
cies as Secretary of Commerce will be 
White House policies. As for his plans 
to revivify the Department of Com- 
merce, the American Retail Federation 
members didn’t show interest. His pro- 
posal to promote business through estab- 
lishment of state business research sta- 
tions is opposed by the Retailers Na- 
tional Council, the old-line small retail- 
ers’ organization, and lacks endorsement 
by A. R. F. because a referendum pro- 
duced a split vote. 

The retailers didn’t take kindly to his 
advice that they should welcome the 
“consumer movement” nor the news 
that the Commerce Department will in- 
terest itself in establishment of stand- 
ards and grades (BW—May20°39,p7) . 


Where Do Their Interests Lie? 


Some of them felt that they are being 
used as a “front” by “merchant princes” 
friendly to Roosevelt. Some read evi- 
dence of this in the statement by Louis 
E. Kirstein of Filene’s, chairman of the 
4. R. F. board of trustees, asserting that 
the retailers’ interests included: 

Cooperation with the government in 
helping to solve economic and social 
problems. 

Support government efforts to raise 
standards of living. 

Acknowledgment of the right of con- 
sumers to know what they are buying. 

Opposition to monopolistic practices 
which hamper the flow of goods. 

Recognition of the growth of con- 
sumer co-ops as a legitimate form of 
retail distribution, provided that it is not 
subsidized by the government. 

Cooperation with the government in 
disposing of farm surpluses through 
commercial channels. 

Support of collective bargaining but 
opposition to discriminatory restrictions 
upon employer-employee relations. 
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ORANGE BLUE 
FOOD STAMPS 


—E at HELPING 
AMERICAN FARMERS 
MOVE 


- mili’ £ : 
SURPLUS CROPS 


Pathé News from Buropean 
Retailers paste signs in their win- 
dows to advertise their cooperation. 





Food Stamps’ First Week 


Rochester experiment enabling distressed families 
to eat distress supplies gets going with the aid of business, 
but bugs begin to appear. 


END OF THE FIRST WEEK’S TRIAL of the 
new federal food stamps in Rochester, 
N. Y., left officials confident that the 
scheme will work but uncovered tech- 
nical bugs that will have to be ex- 
terminated. There was much talk of 
chiseling by reliefers but little evidence 
that it was being practiced. 

Rochester business is determined to 
give the stamps the fair test which 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace asks. 
He widened interest in the plan Tues- 
day when he revealed in a speech to the 
National Retail Federation (page 14) 
that the new surplus distribution scheme 
will be extended to include cotton tex- 
tiles if satisfactory arrangements can be 
worked out with retail dry goods groups. 

“The most sensible idea that has 
come out of the New Deal,” is the way 
one Rochester banker greeted the food 


stamp scheme. 


They All Benefit 


Business enthusiasm springs from the 
fact that here is an attempt to work 
off food surpluses (which undermine 
farm prices) through established busi- 
ness channels (BW—Mar4'39,p15). In- 
stead of government competing with the 
food trades by distributing free surplus 
foods from warehouses, the stamp plan 
sends the relief family to the grocer. 
Not only does the farmer and com- 
mercial distributor benefit by thus hav- 
ing distress supplies taken by distress 
families; the families benefit physically 
through a better-balanced diet. Briefly, 
the family may buy orange stamps good 
for anything on a grocer’s shelves. To 
this the federal government adds a gift 
of blue stamps equal to one-half the 
amount of the orange stamps. But the 
blue stamps will buy only designated 
surplus farm products. In Rochester 
the surplus items exchangeable for blue 
stamps included butter, eggs, citrus 
fruits, dried prunes, dried beans, flour, 
cornmeal. 

Rochester was chosen as the first 
guinea pig for several reasons. Here 
reliefers are paid in checks rather than 
by food vouchers. Hence a test of the 
stamps at Rochester would show to 
what extent distressed families would 
voluntarily accept them. Also Roches- 
ter relief is competently administered, 
allowing the special staff of the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corp., sent to in- 
augurate the plan, to follow and check 
results with precision. Moreover indus- 
trial Rochester with its 330,000 in- 


. . . . deme 
Relief clients piled in to get their 
food stamps on the opening day of 
the Rochester experiment. 


habitants is considered fairly typical. 

Support of the stamp plan by grocers, 
bankers, business generally shows how 
heartily private enterprise responds when 
the New Deal gives it a nod. Rochester 
is the main office of Frank Gannett’s 
newspapers. Mr. G. yields to no man 
in his distaste for the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration but his two Rochester pa- 
pers loudly championed the stamp ex- 
periment. 


Calculating the Reaction 


In view of the deafening ballyhoo 
given the plan some grocers were disap- 
pointed at the first response. Stamps 
are available in Rochester for 10,411 
families on home relief, 3,371 families 
on WPA, and about 3,000 families re- 
ceiving old age assistance, aid to the 
blind and aid to dependent children. 
The last group won't buy stamps until 
they get their June 1 checks. Of the 
13,782 potential buyers (home reliefers, 
plus WPA), 4,507 got stamps between 
May 16 and May 22. They paid %34,- 
818, to which the government added 
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#17,409 (for 50% blue-stamp gift for 
surplus commodities), making a total 
available for grocery purchases of $52,- 
227. About a third of the families that 
could buy the stamps, actually bought. 


Others Won't Be Long in Buying 


This showing doesn’t discourage the 
FSCC watchers. The WPA only had 
three days before pay-day to explain the 
plan to its workers. Over half the home 
reliefers are Italian and many family 
heads are foreign-born. The result is a 
language barrier and suspicion. Feeling 
is that “when the word gets around” 
other families will come in. 

Though a grocer may connive with 
relief recipients to obtain cash for the 
blue-stamp bonus, no such case was un- 
covered by last Tuesday. 

On the first day an excited Italian 
woman rushed back to headquarters 
calling all the saints and the FSCC to 
witness that her grocer had refused 
goods for her stamps. An investigator 
hot-footed to the grocer—and discov- 
ered that he simply hadn’t heard of 
the plan. Another woman accused a 
grocer of refusing to take $6 of the 
blue (surplus commodity) stamps. A 
check disclosed that the grocery had 
only refused to give her the face value 
in cash. 

Prompt payment for the stamps was 
tested on the opening day by one 
grocer. He got cash from the disburs- 
ing officer 35 minutes after he pre- 
sented stamps for audit and OK. Some 
bankers are grumbling. Bank routine 
runs on established forms of established 
shape. The bank forms furnished for 
recording stamps turned in by grocer- 
customers are new, different and require 
“extra work without compensating in- 
come.” In Rochester banks (or grocers) 
get cash promptly from a special U. S. 
treasury disbursing officer. 

So far the grocers report little effect 
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Wide World 
Rochester food stores swap .mer- 
chandise for orange-colored stamps. 


of the scheme on prices and supplies. 
There seems to be a disposition to make 
the stamps go as far and last as long as 
possible. Thus, while $52,227 of the 
stamps had been issued by May 22, 
only $8,189 had been cashed by the 
disburser. Reasons for caution in buy- 
ing are that families have to use cash 
for old debts, that they hate to part 
with cash, that the minimum stamp pur- 
chase required ($1 per week per person) 
takes too big a bite from their thinly- 
sliced income. 

Many grocers feel that use of the 
stamps should be compulsory. Also 
that they should be handled by local 
relief bureaus, not through a super-im- 
posed complication of the FSCC. 

Federal men admit the validity of 
these points. They say that a special 
supervisory unit was necessary for the 
first test, that when the scheme is ap- 
plied in Dayton, O., on June 1 local 
authorities will handle the whole job. 
Instead of cash, Dayton furnishes food 
vouchers and blue stamps (for surplus 
eatables) probably will be mailed to all 
relief families. Other towns on the 
schedule so far are Allentown, Pa., 
Birmingham, Des Moines, Seattle. 


Television Standards 


Government refuses to act, 
but manufacturers have confi- 
dence in their code. 


CAUTION WAS THE WATCHWORD of the 
Television Committee, composed of 
members of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, when they issued 
on May 22 the first part of their report 
on television standards and station allo- 
cations. The radio industry had hoped 
that the committee would recommend 
approval of the transmission standards 
proposed by the Radio Manufacturers 
Association, but this course was deemed 
unwise by the committee members, 
Craven, Case, and Brown. They refused 
to recommend either approval or disap- 
proval of the standards. 

So the problem has been thrown back 
on the industry itself, where many agree 
it should stay in any event. Were the 
government agency to approve the 
standards, it would no doubt be much 
easier for manufacturers to sell televi- 
sion sets, since such approval would be 
tantamount to freezing the standards 
as of the present state of the art, thus 
assuring that receivers sold at present 
would retain their original usefulness for 
years to come. But the committee 
members, anxious not to hold the bag 
in the event the present standards prove 
too confining as the art progresses, re- 
ported at length their reasons for re- 
fusing to do so: 

First, there is no clear case that’ the 
FCC has any authority to pass on 
standards to be used by receiver manu- 
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facturers, although their authorit, ;, 


set up similar standards for transn 
is not questioned. Second, the ; 
new, has just recently and only 

ally emerged from the research 

Third, it is desirable that sta: 
fixed by the government should 
sufficient flexibility to permit im 
ments in the art from time to 
Radio Manufacturers Association 

ards, according to the committe: 
not contain a maximum degree of flex. 
ibility” and hence “additional r 
may prove advantageous.” 

Way Open for Development 

So the television industry may 
way it chooses, at its own risk. Thy 
first buyers of television sets mus 
the same risk. This situation may 
a bad effect on the market, b 
effect is expected to be temporary. T}y 
industry in general is well satisfic 
it has found, in the R.M.A. 
mendations, a satisfactory bas 
establishing a permanent public s 
and one within which great im; 
ments may be made without obsoleting 
the initial equipment. 

All the television broadcasting 
tions now are operating, or intend to 
the near future, on the R.M.A. syst: 
although some are researching 
other lines on a part-time basis. Of | 
18 manufacturers who intend putting 
television sets on the market by fal 
all intend us‘ng the R.M.A. standards 
And the guess of observers is that wher 
these 18 companies have their wares o1 
the market, the standards die wil! be 
cast, and it will then be safe for th 
FCC to recognize the fact. So d 
in New York are continuing to a: 
their customers that television sets 
for sale will retain their original valu 


Ask Cooperation with Industry 


The FCC committee report makes 
several constructive suggestions, for 
shadowed in Bustness Weex’s Dec. 3! 
Report to Executives on television. Th 
committee suggests that the FC‘ 
form the public that its action 
neither approving nor disapproving is 
no reflection on the standards them 
selves; that the FCC require any appli 
cant for a television license who pro 
poses changes in standards to prove 
that the changes offer a definite im 
provement and serve the public interest 
in its broadest sense (which presum- 
ably includes the investment in re 
ceivers based on prior standards); tha! 
the R.M.A. standards be applied by the 
broadcasters and set manufacturers on!) 
to the seven immediately available tele- 
vision channels, thus leaving 12 other 
channels in a separate category for 
research and eventual public service, 
perhaps based. on other standards; and 
finally, encouragingly, “that the 
mission adopt a policy of cooperation 
with the industry as a whole.” 
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Harris 4 Bwing 


Mr. Sloan of G.M. testifies .. . 


is interrupted by a question 


TNEC and Big: Men of Business 


Industrialists tell how great corporations finance 
selves by plowing earnings back. What is to be done now 


with accumulated savings? 


Tae Temporary Nationa Economic 
Committee this week pondered such cold 
and diverse industrial and economic facts 
as these: 

1. That it costs the United States Steel 
Corp. more to replace plant capacity 
than 15 years ago; that it costs General 
Motors Corp. less. 

2. That most successful American cor- 
porations finance plant expansion by 
means of the plow-back—that is, they 
put back earnings and depreciation re- 
erves into the business. 


Stockholders Profit, Too 


3. That General Motors has built itself 
ip in that accepted way, yet has man- 
aged to pay shareholders 93% of earn- 
ngs in the last nine years; that G.M. has 
hecome a virtually self-contained, self- 
financed unit. 

4. That resources of savings institu- 
tions have grown from $26,000,000,000 in 
1920 to nearly $70,000,000,000 in 1938 
chart page 18). 

5. That industrial expansion and in- 
lustrial ‘activity seem to move right to- 
gether (chart on this page), suggesting 
that when business improves itself it 
also improves the country’s purchasing 
power 

6. That the General Electric Co. grew 
oy leaps and bonds. (In the early days 
the company sold its electrical equip- 
ment goods by taking the notes of 
itilities and trolley lines, and then 
turned around and sold debentures to 
finance itself.) 

7. That Horatio Alger stories come 
true in real business. 

Industry’s Horatio Alger story came 
from tall, broad-shouldered Frederick B. 
Rentschler, chairman of United Aircraft 
He started back in 1925 with an 
idea, ‘wo other men, a borrowed factory 
and a borrowed $250,000. He wound up 


Corp 


in 1938 with shipments amounting to 
$36,800,000 and a million dollar monthly 
payroll. 

Rentschler’s idea was an aircooled mo- 
tor. He talked it over with naval author- 
ities, who liked it, but had no appropria- 
tion for experimentation. So Rentschler 
went to Niles-Bement-Pond, precision 
tool manufacturers, with surplus plant, 
surplus money and a willingness to take 
a chance. Niles advanced Rentschler 
$250,000 and a few hundred square feet 
of floor space in a Hartford, Conn., plant. 
By March, 1926, the air cooled motor 
was finished, was called the Wasp, and 
passed naval tests. From there on, United 


Harrie 4 Bwing 
. thinks it over .. . 


International 


comes up with the answer 


Aircraft’s story was almost clear soar 
ing. Niles-Bement-Pond advanced more 
funds, took preferred stock, which was 
later retired, but United Aircraft moved 
ahead into the position of one of the big- 
gest manufacturers in the industry, pro- 
ducing planes, propellers and engines. 
And United is strictly a common stock 
company. 

Keystone of United’s financial policy 
is self-reliance—to finance out of com- 
mon stock, to avoid resort to the capital 
market. In the words of Chairman 
Rentschler: “The freer in 
the management of its own affairs. Usu- 
ally a preferred stock or any bonded ob- 
ligation requires controls or 
checks on the company’s policy.” 


company is 


certain 


The Forgotten Man 


Among the missing at the TNEC hear- 
ing was an unsuccessful business man 
Most witnesses were representatives of 
America’s largest corporations—corpora- 
tions which could go into the capital 
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Chicken-and-egg Does 
business expand plant because pro- 
duction is increasing? Or does pro- 
duction increase because business is 


question: 


expanding plant? In any case, there 
appears to be a clear and close cor- 
relation between production 
plant and equipment expenditures. 


and 








Government and business get together at the TNEC 
monopoly hearings in Washington: left, Senator Joseph 
C. O'Mahoney, TNEC chairman; Donald Brown, pres- 
ident of United Aircraft; and Frederick Rentschler, 


market and borrow huge sums. The sto- 
ries of companies which bumped up 
against depression and failed to come 
through were not heard—naturally. For 
the unsuccessful business man is pretty 
much the forgotten man. 


G.E. Attains Self-Sufficiency 

But some taste of hard sledding was 
afforded by Chairman Owen D. Young 
of General Electric. He told how his 
company in the panic of 1893 was nearly 
pushed to the wall, because customers 
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Life insurunce companies are big 
bond buyers because life insurance 
is the biggest individual savings res- 
ervoir. During 1929-1933, life insur- 


ance assets only “paused.” 





dome 





“postponed” payments on their notes. 
But by 1899, General Electric was back 
in the black, and during the 1900’s its 
business expanded with the country and 
the public utility industry to peak sales 
of $415,000,000 in 1929. Once success- 
ful, G.E., like other large companies, 
began simplifying its capital structure, 
paid off senior securities. Today Gen- 
eral Electric’s balance sheet is stream- 
lined strength and simplicity—capitaliza- 
tion: 28,800,000 shares of common stock; 
cash and marketable securities: just short 
of $100,000,000, which seems to bear out 
the Young statement that “if any com- 
pany in the country is self-sufficient, I 
think General Electric is.” 

The testimony of the big men of busi- 







Arnold’s Anti-Trust Soother 


Assistant attorney general expects to gentle busi- 
ness with a club, and House subcommittee approves. He'll 
use consent decrees for “‘constructive job.” 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
Many a business man, nettled by wordy 
assaults on “monopoly,” wonders how 
the Administration restore 
confidence by holding a club over his 
head. Rep. McMillan, chairman of the 
House subcommittee on the Justice De- 
partment’s appropriation bill, raised the 
point recently with Thurman Arnold of 
division. 


expects to 


the anti-trust 


Confidence Among Whom? 
“What will be the reaction of the pub- 
lic if we launch on an extended program 
of anti-trust investigations?” he asked. 
“We do not want to do anything to 
disturb industry and the confidence that 





United Aircraft chairman; Right, Isador Lubin, the 
U.S. Labor Dept.’s Commissioner of Labor Stat:st 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., chairman of U.S. Stee!; a 
SEC Commissioner Leon Henderson. 
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ness can be summarized in three v 
financial self-sufficiency. They » 
dependent of bankers and invest: 
markets; felt able to take care of pr 
able growth out of earnings and 
ciation charges. Thus, this phase of th 
TNEC inquiry comes to grips with o 
of the fundamental economic oppositions 
of our times. While savings have be 
expanding at a fairly rapid and stead 
clip, the needs of established industria 
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ished. So, unless new industries develo 
the accumulating savings cannot easil 
go to work. Which raises the questior 
and re-echoes the TNEC’s theme: “ls 
the country oversaving?” (BW—May 
20°39 p15) . 




















pie 


we like to see on the part of the peoy 
of the country, if we can help it.” 

“I think we will get confidence,” 
plied the assistant attorney general. 
far as the 700 independent oil companies 
are concerned, their lack of confidence 
because the anti-trust laws are not ¢! 
forced is terrific. I think we can do 4 
really constructive job.” 

Arnold’s plan, now officially 4 
for the first time but thoroughly detailed 
in Bustness Week two months ag: 
—Mar25'39,p14), is one that 
plates settling anti-trust cases by conset 
decrees such as now govern the pr 
of the automobile finance companies 4 
such as Arnold hopes will result fr 
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Auto-Lite Spark-Plugs (bere undergoing 
rigid inspection) are one of 400 auto- 
motive parts and appliances made by 
The Electric Auto-Lite Company. 
“Spark-plug” of Auto-Lite figure-work 
methods: the Comptometer. 


Electric Auto-Lite Company enthusiastic about COMPTOMETER ECONOMY 


Are your firm's figure-work methods “sitting on all cylinders”? 
May our representative show you bow “Comptometer Econ- 
omy applies to your business? Telephone your local Compt- 
ometer office—or write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago, lll. 


If you drive a car, you're probably an “indirect customer” 
of The Electric Auto-Lite Company . . . for, through its 
17 manufacturing plants, Electric Auto-Lite produces more 
than 400 automotive parts and appliances. 

At this Company's main plant and executive offices at 
Toledo, Ohio, Comptometers handle the great bulk of 
Auto-Lite figure work: Payroll, Sales Analysis, Statistical, 
Planning, Costs, Comptroller's Department and General 
Accounting. 

In the Sales Analysis Department, an average of 32,000 
invoices (averaging 5 items to the invoice) are received 
each month. From these, over 100 separate summarizing 
reports are compiled each month, and sales analyses must 
be ready in four working days after the first of the month. 

Mr. W. V. Flood, Comptroller of The Electric Auto- 
Lite Company, says: “The high speed, extreme flexibility and 
Controlled-Key accuracy afforded by Comptometers—and the 
Comptometer Peg-Board and Unit Ticket methods—have been 
important factors in enabling us to maintain rigid control at 
all times... and give the phrase ‘Comptometer economy’ very 


real and important meaning!” 


COMPTOMETER...... 











BY NIGHT a complete bedroom 
with every personal facility and 
full-length modern bed. Cost? 
Enjoy it for little more than 
charge for a lower beith! 
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YOUR OWN PRIVATE RADIO and a complete 
bathroom with private shower are 
among appointments which make the 
Master Room of the Broadway Limited 
the most select travel accommodation 
on the American continent. Twin 
beds; ideal for two or a small family. 






OWHERE in travel do you enjoy so wide a 
N range of privacy as on Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s Fleet of Modernism. Six types of private 
accommodations designed for every need. 


Library-like quietness for your novel or corre- 
spondence, parlor-like expansiveness fora 
family in motion. And for“ public appearances” 
...a modern Observation Car which radiates 
a soft elegance; mural-panelled Lounge Car 
where you relax on divans while listening to 
news broadcasts and music; smart Diners which 
have a distinct cafe touch. 


Enjoy this on...the 16-hour all-room Broadway 
Limited or on The General between Chicago, 
Philadelphia and New York; “Spirit of St. 
Louis” between St. Louis, Philadelphia and 
New York and St. Louis, Baltimore and 
Washington; Liberty Limited between Chicago, 
Baltimore and Washington. The General and 
Liberty Limited also carry Luxury coaches. 





Pennsylvania Railroad 





: 
| SHORTEST, SMOOTHEST, QUICKEST BETWEEN EAST AND WEST... YOU CAN SLEEP aaffully 
| } 





Pennsylvania Railroad is the Direct Rowte to N.Y. World's Fair... 
Grounds. Shortest Route, with Connecting Lines, to Golden Gate Internat 1 
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current investigations in variou 
industries, notably glass, housi: 
milk (see page 25). 

“I never suggest to these peop 
they should do to restore order! 
keting under some decent arrang: 
said Arnold. “I tell them that the 
their own business better than | 
they cannot continue as they ar 
under the present law.” 

The very-much-in-earnest Mr 
sold his idea to the House con 
The budget that he asked for 
from $1,530,000 to $1,300,000 | 
is an increase of $520,000 over t 
ent year. The economy 
emerge in anti-trust enforceme: \ 
nold’s division more than pays j 

The long-awaited statement on an! 
trust policy that Attorney | 
Murphy has delivered himself of 
meantime really says nothing that 
as loudly as the policy which A 
actually following. Trimmed to 
generalities, the final version ob 
represents the judgment of th 
trust lawyers that it doesn’t do 
attorney general to make comn 
to a specific policy that might en 
them in the future. The polic, 
pursued may look sound 
promising but a definitive statement 
deal an ace to a corporation 
under circumstances that it is impossi! 
to foresee. 


issue 


and 


No Hit-or-Miss Suits 


Pointing out that most complaints { 
violation of the anti-trust laws (1,379 
now on file, which is double the nun 
of any previous year) are made 
first instance by business men 
business men, Murphy said that the net 
result of fair and vigorous enforc: 
should be beneficial to business as wi 
as to consumers generally. The Just 
Department will abstain from hit-or-mis 
prosecutions harmful to the government 
and business alike, but where it finds 
that the production or distribution of 
particular commodities, like milk « 
housing materials, is being advers 
affected by practices which it deems cor 
trary to the anti-trust laws, it will | 
the department’s policy to include i 


single proceeding all the groups and in- 


dividuals whose illegal activities co 
tribute to the situation that needs to 
remedied. As Arnold told the Hous 
committee: 


“There is no object in prosecuting 4 


labor union in Oregon, a contractor 

Chicago, and a municipal official in Nev 
Orleans. You spend your money and g*' 
no effect. We want to take out ever 
single log jam which interferes with t 

delivery of the final product, lous: 
I would like to step in with a hundred 


wide proposition.” 

To push such major investigations, 
anti-trust division, with the money tha 
Congress is voting, will establis 
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| offices: New York, Atlanta, | 
-o, Oklahoma City, and San Fran- 
By such decentralization, Arnold 
s to get broader enforcement. 


New Bureau to Help Business 


Neither Murphy nor Arnold in their 
official statements shuts the door to busi- | 
ness men who “want to be good.” For 
such as these the Justice Department | 
has nothing to offer by way of immunity | 
from criminal or civil prosecution or 
“advisory opinions” on how far they can | 
go without running this risk, but Murphy 
referred to “conversations” with the | 
Department of Commerce looking to- 
wards establishment of a Division of 
Industrial Economics which Sec. Hop- 
kins now is in process of setting up. It’s | 
{rnold’s idea, as first announced in 
Busivess Week, that industrial groups 
n bad with the Department of Justice 
may, by consultation with economic ex- 
perts on Hopkins’ staff, arrive at a plan 
for conducting their business which can 
be carried into effect by a civil decree 
satisfactory to the Department of Jus- 
tice from the legal angle. 

Hopkins told the American Retail 
Federation this week that the govern- 
ment can’t shirk its responsibility by 
leaving industries, forced by circum- 
stances to adopt policies contrary to the 
public welfare, to struggle with their 
problems alone. It will be the job of his | 
new Division of Industrial Economics 
to analyze such situations expertly and 
sympathetically.” Hopkins believes that, | 
by working jointly with an industry, his | 
department can contribute in a big way 
to finding solutions and he’s going ahead 
long this line. 





830 Thursday Again 


| 

California voters will decide | 

once more on pensions for unem.- | 
ployed over 50. 


\s INDICATED LAST FALL (BW—Nov!/9 | 
pl?), California voters will ballot 
gain on the $30-Every-Thursday pen- | 
son plan they turned down by 250,000 | 
votes only six months ago. The pension 
uld be paid to unemployed people 
o are 50 years old or more. Business 
prepared this week to wage another 
stly fight against the ham-and-eggs 

posal, 

Gov. Culbert L. Olson yielded May 18 

the force of petitions for a special | 
ection signed by some 600,000 pension | 
ithusiasts and presented by Willis 

\llen, ham-and-egg chief. 

The election can’t be held much be- 
bore Oct. 1. The governor declared he 
rouldn’t issue the call until the legis- 
ature adjourned and the subsequent 
-day period for signing bills had | 

That would delay the call to | 
5. After that, the secretary of | 
‘ate needs 90 days to prepare machinery ' 
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To the Executive 
who must approve 
a traveling crane order 


Before you approve the requisition for 
that new over ead traveling crane, it 
is wise to ask these two questions: 
1—Wéill our new crane have her- 
ringbone instead of spur gears? 
2— Will it be equipped throughout 
with roller instead of sleeve bearings? 


Quiet, Efficient Operation 
with Herringbone Gears and 
Roller Bearings 


A noisy crane is a 

wasteful crane. Noise 

: means wear, higher 

SSS = maintenance costs, 

G7 Ly, shorter crane life, lost 

(B power, and slower 
pick-up. 

Whiting cranes are noted for their 
quiet, smooth operation. Herring- 
bone gears are used to transmit power 
silently and efficiently. Roller bear- 
ings keep all gears in permanent 


alignment. Precision machining and 
sturdy construction of all parts 
guarantee crane move- 
ment without binding 
during entire life of 
crane. 

Listen to an ordi- 
mary crane... then 
listen to a Whiting. 
You will rd real- 
ize why Whiting cranes give long 
service at such low cost. Made in 
capacities from 1 to 400 tons. 


Whiting Corporation 
15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, III. 


HOW TO WRITE | 
a Traveling 
A Crane Specification 


‘ Tells how to order a 
~—— crane to fit your plant. 
Mailed free to executives. 











T PAYS TO GET A QUOTATION ON 















HANCES are it’s costing too much 
to write your multiple copy forms. 
Check those on which you want to make 
savings and put the job up to Egry! That’s 
one job in which we have become skilled 
in almost fifty years service to business. 


Wherever written records must be made, 
by hand, typewriter, billing machine, 
Egry Systems and Forms save time, ef- 
fort and money. Egry Register, Speed- 
Feed and Electric Automatic Controller 
Systems and Egry Continuous Printed 
Stationery are indispensable today to 
economical form writing. Further, they 
eliminate losses caused by mistakes, for- 
getfulness, temptation and carelessness; 
give complete control, protection and de- 
tailed information on every business 
transaction; speed up the output per op- 
erator; save their cost many times over. 


EGRY 
SYSTEMS 


The Speed-Feed converts 
any typewriter into a prac- 
tical billing machine in one 
minute without change in 














typewriter construction or 
operation. Increases output 
50% or more; elimi- 
nates use of wastful 
one-time carbons. 









The Egry 
Tru-Pak for 
handwritten 
records pro- 
vides alter- 
ation- and 
tamper- 
proof audit 
copies automatically filed under lock and key. 
The World's Finest Register. 





THE EGRY REGISTER CO., Dept. BW-52 





Without obligation chow us how we can : 
money writing our business forms. (please check)_ 
OMandwritten ——) Typewritten | 
O Billing Machine x 


OLBM. 
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Determined advocates of the $30-Every-Thursday plan march t 
Fresno with petitions for Governor Olson to call a special election 
plan turned down by California’s voters only six months ago. 


for a special vote, which, by the way, 
will cost the state close to $1,000,000. 
Olson may take advantage of the 
election to place many of his pet pro- 
posals (compulsory health insurance, a 
production-for-use program, and various 
labor bills rejected by the Republican- 
dominated senate) directly before the 
people. As initiative measures, these 
would require thousands of signatures 
and it is expected the governor plans a 
deal whereby the ham-and-egg machine 


| would be used to obtain the names. 





The Olson gesture to the Scrip Teasers 
probably is something of a Rubicon for 
the Democratic governor and is so inter- 


preted by business. His leftward 
cies, soft-pedaled during the guber 
campaign and during his first five 
in office (to gain support of “mod 
in both parties) , are likely to be « 
sized increasingly, in the opinion « 
observers, because his program h 
blocked by the legislature. 
Meanwhile, there was much 
California this week of a recall 
ment against Olson and Lieut 


Ellis Patterson. If recommendations 1 


taking shape among business gro 
San Francisco and Los Angeles a 
lowed, a recall effort will be « 
with the special ham-and-egg el 


Delay Making New Cars 


Production of 1939 models 
models probably won’t be announced till mid-August or 


increases. 


later. They will have extensive body changes. 


Just wHeN the automobile makers’ 1940 
models will be announced this summer 
is still highly problematical. Indications 
now are that production on 1940 models 
will not get under way at quite as early 
a date as originally anticipated. This is 
in part due to the decision to make ex- 
tensive body changes—requiring fairly 
long periods of preparatory die-work. 
Seeming to corroborate this belief is 
the fact that automobile production at 
May mid-month, instead of tapering off 
still further, actually climbed slightly 
in line with a gain in retail sales. Deliv- 
eries by dealers, which had been lagging 
woefully toward the end of April, took 
a spurt in the first 10 days of May. 
coincidentally with the setting in of good 
weather in most parts of the country. 
Nevertheless, dealer stocks show 
material signs of shrinking, and some 
factories have found it necessary to rent 
warehouses and outlying vacant lots in 





no 





quantities for storage of assembled v 


hicles which await releases by «i 


Present indications, therefore, ar 


new model announcements will 1 


generally made _ before 


mid-August 


1940 






early September. One or two makes | 


announce somewhat earlier than 
since their die-work apparently w 


completed by early July. 


Price Cuts? It Depends 


It is also likely that other ma 
turers may adopt a policy of lo 
announcements in order to avoid | 
ing the agreement of the Auto 
Manufacturers’ Association not 
nounce “nationally,” 
fore show time (scheduled to begi 
15). This policy was followed las 
by Chrysler, which was ready wit 
cars well ahead of the balance « 
industry. 

Just what will happen to the 


until 60 days | 
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situation is still somewhat problematical 
It appears certain that car prices for 
1940 will go no higher. Whether or not 
they will take a material drop, on the 
other hand, depends on car manufac- 
turers’ guesses later this summer as to 
1940 sales potentials. Any downward 
trend would be most marked in the 
medium-priced field. Producers of low- 
priced cars would still rather give more 
for the money than cut prices too much, 
since that would put new cars even 
more in competition with used cars than 
at present. With dealers generally pretty 
well loaded with used cars, too much of 
a price slash would wreck many a dealer, 
since every time the new car price is 
cut, previous years’ models automati- 
cally depreciate a proportionate amount. 

In the meantime, used car selling 
campaigns are getting under way. Chrys- 
ler, for instance, has appropriated some 
half million dollars to support dealer 
programs. Others are expected to follow 
shortly. 

Studebaker seems to be doing well with 
its new low-priced “Champion,” while 
Packard sales have picked up markedly 
since the $100 and up price reductions of 


a few weeks ago. 


G.M. Tries “Farm” Labor 

Ford, whose decline in percentage of 
industry sales this year has been a sur- 
prise to most observers, has increased 
the proportion of bodies which it manu- 
factures in its own new body plant. 
General Motors, incidentally, is nearing 
completion of the addition to its stamp- 
ing plant in Grand Rapids, Mich., which 
will more than double the capacity of 
that already large plant. Chief sufferers 
will be G.M. plants in other sections of 
the country. At its Grand Rapids plant, 
G.M. has been experimenting also on a 
rather large scale with the use of “farm” 
labor, an idea initiated by Ford some 
years ago. So far no data are available 
on whether or not the _ theoretically 
lower labor cost is counterbalanced by 
somewhat lower efficiency. 


Plastics Get More Attention 


More extensive use of plastics for 
automobile bodies, up to recently only | 
a matter for speculative conversation, is 
being more seriously considered by many 
engineers (BW—Apr15'39,p32). Chrys- 
ler has put out several publicity feelers 
on the subject, including a publicized | 
paper delivered by a Chrysler expert be- | 
fore the American Chemical Society in | 
which the possibility of a car completely 
molded of plastics was envisioned. The | 
publicity may have been aimed at steel 
manufacturers in an effort to bring sheet- 
teel costs down by injecting factors of 
neertainty into an already weak mar- 

As yet, costs of molded plastics are 

r too high to be a serious threat to 

steel industry as far as large sheets 





concerned, but prices have been de- 


clining fairly steadily. 
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EW MACHINES have stepped up production ... cut manufacturing costs... 

BUT more than ever with modern precision methods, SKILLED MEN are 

the backbone of an industry's success. There never has been — and never will 
be a substitute for human skill as a controlling factor in production. 

MEN, an all important factor in every business and industry today, have 
certain human needs that can be met most adequately by Connecticut General's 
“Protected Pay Envelope Plan,” a modern conception of group insurance that 
affords financial protection for employees in case of death, accident, sickness 
and old age. 

Would you like to know how this plan can fit into YOUR organization 
picture? Its operation is described in detail in our new booklet, “The Protected 
Pay Envelope.” Have your secretary write for it today. 


Connecticut General 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford Connecticut 


THE PROTECT AY ENVELOPE 


‘ie, accident, sickness insurance, annuities and all group lines 
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LONG AND LOYAL service to the New 
Deal was rewarded last week when 
Jerome N. Frank was elected chairman 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. He is a survivor of the early 
Roosevelt Brain Trust. 

Coming to the Department of Agri- 
culture with Rexford Guy Tugwell in 
March, 1933, he emerged as general 
counsel for the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration in May. Frank 
tangled with George N. Péek; and, be- 
cause of this and other arguments, Peek 
went out in 1934. Frank tangled with 
Chester Davis, and Frank went out 
early in 1935. 


Dissenter on Foreign Trade 


Thereafter, he was special counsel to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. in 
railroad matters and to the Public 
Works Administration in public utility 
litigation. He took time off from gov- 
ernment work to work for the Missouri 
Pacific in its 77-b reorganization, and 
came from that job to recommend a 
special court for railroad receiverships 
—a plan similar to that now being 
pushed in a bill put forward by Sen. 
Burton K. Wheeler. Then, last year, he 
was appointed a member of the SEC. 

But Frank is not a New Dealer in 
all things. He isn’t popping off on such 
subjects, but he disagrees with the 
United States’ present policy of foreign 
relations in general, and with the policy 
on foreign trade in particular. He 
doesn’t believe that foreign markets 
are in any way essential to domestic 
prosperity. He flatly opposes any the- 
ory that the United States should take 
up arms in the aid of the “democra- 
cies” of Europe. In fact, he thinks Eng- 
land’s adherence to the “balance of 
power” in Europe has prevented, 
throughout the ages, the realization of 
any economic stability on the part of 
the “have-not” nations—that this pol- 
icy inevitably breeds wars and that we 
should stay strictly out of the whole 
business. 


Anti-Isms, Pro-Profits 


Not that these views have any spe- 
cific relation to Frank’s new job as 
chairman of the SEC, but they throw 
a good deal of light on his background 
as a student. He has delved deeply 
into history, economics, and the so- 
cial sciences. Gifted with a brilliant 
mind, he has written fluently on the 
pitfalls of accepting at face value the 
“lessons” of history or the “truisms” 
of orthodox economics. 

He steadfastly professes his adher- 
ence to democratic institutions—de- 
riding European isms of whatever type 





What Business Can Expect From Frank 


—and to the profit system. Yet the 
only profit system which Frank be- 
lieves has any chance of enduring is 
pretty different from the traditional 
concept in this country. 

To survive, he argues that the profit 
system must vastly increase its pro- 
duction; that it must distribute at 
lower prices so as to cure “under- 
consumption”; that wages must be 
maintained or increased in order to 
ensure profit margins in the stepped- 
up, mass-production industries. If nec- 
cessary, the federal government might 
even guarantee profits to get the ball 
a’rolling. 





Jerome Frank has his own ideas 
on the profit system. 


He thinks that control of industry 
must always rest in the hands of a 
few men. He has no argument with 
monopolistic industries so long as those 
industries follow what he regards as 
price policies (other 
monopolistic industries he would 
break up). He doesn’t believe that 
each industry, acting separately, can 
successfully reduce prices in order to 
raise consumer purchases, but rather 
that broad groups of industries must 
cooperate. He even suggests that it 
may be necessary to have _inter-in- 
dustry councils to see that prices are 
right all along the line so that mass 
production and mass distribution may 


an enlightened 


be achieved. 

Even more closely related to his 
job than his economic and _ social 
views is Frank’s agreement that this 
is a government of laws—but that the 
men who administer the laws are only 
human and have to be watched. He 
took sharp issue last November with 
Roscoe Pound, former dean of the 
Harvard Law School and chairman of 





the administrative law committee 
the American Bar Association, 
attacked “administrative absolutis: 
in Washington. 

Frank contends that 
basically in picturing commissions a 
other government administrative ag 
cies as hostile to the courts. He 
strongly opposed to a bill now per 


Pound « 


ing in Congress—approved by the B 


Association’s board of governors 
which would require commissions a 
administrative agencies, when vest 
with new by law, to iss 
within a year all the regulations e\ 
to be applied to implement th 
powers. 

If the SEC were thus suddenly 
slap on every last bit of its discreti: 
ary power over stock exchanges, o 
investment banking, and over the u! 
ity companies, Frank reasons t! 
consternation would inevitably res: 
Assuming that business and indust 
are living things, he argues that 
is the duty of the administrati 
agencies to keep the law alive to t 
problems of business under regulatio 


Plenty of Work Ahead 


Frank, a 
won considerable success in 
practice before espousing the Ney 
Deal in 1933, enunciated fairly full) 
his objectives as chairman of the SE( 
immediately after his election last 
week (an election, incidentally, by a 
to 2 vote, which is the first time that 
the commission ever has told the public 
that a chairmanship choice was not 
unanimous) . His program, briefly, is 

To push the Barkley trust indenture 
bill (before Congress in various forms 
for about two years). 

To push for regulatory legislation 
over investment trusts (a program 
which may or may not be submitted 
at the present session of Congress). 

To solve specific problems of publi 
utility holding company integratior 
and financial simplification. 

To carry to completion the program 
of stock exchange reorganization. 

To carry to completion the pending 
over-the-counter organization for self- 
regulation. 


powers 


49-year-old lawyer who 


privat 


To cooperate in the solution of the 


problems of corporate accountancy. 
To report on the cost of registering 
securities issues (he says there is a | 


of “baseless talk” about the prohibitive 


expense, and that the SEC has about 
completed a detailed anwer. 


To complete the study of private 


placement of securities issues: 


To clarify and make needed revi- 
sions to existing rules and regulations. 
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MARKETING 





Milk Bill Fits Anti-Trust Pattern 


Thurman Arnold’s new technique is visible in 


control measure before Illinois legislature. Distributors 


fight against price-fixing. 


Tue [LirNots LectsLtature holds what is 
politically a very hot potato, a milk con- 
trol bill that last week was in second 
reading in the lower house. It was not 
cooled off any by an investigating com- 
mittee appointed by Lieut. Gov. Stelle 
while Gov. Horner was ill in Florida. 
Headed by a state university professor 
and consisting of representatives of dairy 
farmers, dairy workers, consumers, and 
distributors, the committee made a tour 
of several price-controlled markets in the 
East as well as in Indiana and Wiscon- 
sin. A couple of weeks ago it reported 
to the state director of agriculture its 
unanimous finding that control laws in- 
crease the price of milk to the consumer, 
curtail the consumption of fluid milk, in- 
crease milk production which is already 
at an all-time high, and lower the over- 
all average or blended price the farmers 





Minus Copy 


MONARCH MANUFACTURING WORKS Inc 
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When a representative from Chem- 
ical and Metallurgical Engineering 
took a layout and some copy to the 
Monarch Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, for 
their consideration, Monarch bought 
the layout, thought the headline told 
the whole story, consequently passed 
up all copy, ran the ad in Chem and 
Met just like this. 


receive for total amount of milk sold. In 
a word, the committee sees no good in 
government control of milk prices 

While the committee was building a 
fire under the milk bill to burn it up and 
the distributors were busily blowing on 
this fire to make it hotter, the Chicago 
milkshed producers’ Pure Milk Associa- 
tion was building its own backfire to 
stampede the legislature into passing the 
bill right away. To the casual reader of 
newspaper headlines it looked like just 
another fight between the farmers who 
want to get more money for their milk 
and the housewives who want to pay less 
for theirs. Actually, the situation is a lot 
more contplex for the disputed bill is gen- 
erally considered to be an integral part of 
the intricate new pattern of anti-trust 
law enforcement which is getting its first 
trial in the handling of the case against 
the Chicago dairies (see page 18). 


A Pioneer in AAA Licensing 


Residents of other big cities have 
openly marvelled that the Chicago milk- 
shed has no state or federal price regu- 
lation. The fact is that Illinois was one 
of the first milk markets selected for li- 
censing by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration; back in the summer of 
1933 both its farmer prices and its retail 
prices were federally fixed. The cut 
raters immediately undercut both these 
prices. The licensing authorities hauled 
price-cutters into court with indifferent 
luck, withdrew at the end of the year. In 
February, 1935, they returned with a li- 
censing plan that fixed only farmer prices, 
but it didn’t work, either, and they can- 
celled it in 13 months. 

Probably the situation would have re- 
mained right there if it had not been for 
the federal indictments of last Novem- 
ber (BW—Nov5'38,p38). Assistant At- 
torney General Thurman Arnold, acting 
under Sec. I of the Sherman Law, secured 
indictments against a long list of defend- 
ants. Forty-three 
organizations and corporations were ac- 
cused of conspiring: (1) to fix and arbi- 
trarily control non-competitive prices 
paid to farm producers, and prices im- 
posed on milk consumers in Chicago; 
(2) to prevent independent merchants 
from delivering milk by use of picketing, 
violence, and boycotts; and (3) to limit 


individuals and 14| 
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the supply of milk flowing into Chi- 
cago. The roll of those indicted was a 
Who's Who in the Milk Industry. It in- 
cluded all the major distributors, officers 
of the labor unions, Chicago Board of 
Health and other public officials. Last, 
and for understanding of the current 
ruckus most significant, the indictment 
named the Pure Milk Association and 
its officers. 


Nudged toward Marketing Order 


Executive head of P.M.A., who came 
to the job recently and was not indicted, 
is Arthur H. Lauterbach, who was asso- 
ciated with AAA in Washington and 
Philadelphia. His biggest task is unques- 
tionably to get the indictment cleared 
away. Shortly after the indictments were 
returned, P.M.A. petitioned Sec. Wal- 
lace for a hearing on whether an AAA 
marketing order should be set up for 
Chicago, and the assumption has always 
been that the application was made with 
the approval of Arnold—if not at his out- 
right suggestion—for even then the anti- 
trust boss was feeling his way toward a 
new anti-trust policy. That policy (BW— 
Mar25°39,p14) contemplates the issuance 
of consent decrees which would permit 
defendants to indulge in those coopera- 
tive practices that government authori- 
ties, expert in the operations of the ac- 
cused industry, consider economically 
feasible. It is understood that when Chi- 
cago milk men began negotiations with 
Arnold looking to settlement of the suit 
by a consent decree, they were promptly 
sent to consult with the milk marketing 
section of the AAA. 

As consultations proceed with both the 
Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of Justice, the issuance of an 
AAA marketing order appears to be in- 
evitable, and the enactment of a state 
milk control law would have to be a 
necessary concomitant, for without it in- 
trastate shippers, unaffected by the fed- 
eral order, would undermine the AAA 
price structure as in 1933 and 1935. 

The Illinois bill is modeled on the In- 
diana law, which has worked rather sat- 
isfactorily. It provides for licensing and 
bonding dealers and examining their 
books—to which Illinois dealers profess 
no objection. But they do object to the 
provision for fixing milk purchase prices 
on request of any group of farmers, by a 
state board. And they equally object to 
fixing prices to the consumer, which the 
bill provides can be imposed by the 
board under emergency conditions for 
not to exceed 60 days in any one year. 


Under Distributors’ Fire 


Distributors are trying to stop the 
state milk control bill—and with it the 
federal marketing order, because they 
claim they inevitably get hit by any 
price-fixing scheme. They doubt that 
any federal-state compact will be strong 
enough to curtail the operations of the 
small dealer who can and does run boot- 









leg rings around them. These cut-rate 
operators buy surplus milk which pro- 
ducers would ordinarily have to sell at a 
low price for conversion into dairy prod- 
ucts. They pay better than the surplus 
price for the milk but still considerably 
less than the regular Class I fluid milk 
price. When milk supplies are up and 
prices are down—as they are at present— 
even the most ethical members of the 
Pure Milk Association are not above 
doing a little behind-the-barn trading; 
hence the cut-rate distributors rarely 
have any difficulty obtaining supplies 
with which to undersell the general mar- 
ket. Since consumers would fight any 
law which threatened to choke off this 
supply of cheap milk by fixing minimum 
consumer prices on a year-round rather 
than a maximum 60-day basis, the dis- 
tributors want no part of the price- 
fixing plan, hope to delay the Illinois bill 
in hearings until the legislature adjourns. 


New Rubber Policy 


Manufacturers alter price 
system to give little dealer more 
money. Big dealers kick. 


IN THE LAST MONTH—as a result of the 
Federal Trade Commission’s order to 
U. S. Rubber to discontinue price dis- 
criminations in violation of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act (BW—May6'39,p39) — 
the whole tire industry has revised its 
policy of pricing to dealers. The revision 
won’t make any difference to the public, 
which will continue to pay the same 
prices for tubes and casings. But it may 
mean the dawn of a new day for about 
120,000 small tire dealers, and it may 
even affect the profits picture of the 
manufacturers themselves. 

Small tire dealers have long com- 
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plained that pricing schedules 

made it impossible for them to cor 
with the large retailing outlets. Al! 
ers, large and small, have up to 
got the same discounts—a 20% and 
two 5%’s off list price. In addition, 
ever, bonuses have been paid at thy 
of the year, based on total pur 
These ranged from 1% for sak 
$1,000 up to a maximum of 15‘ 
sales of $50,000 and over. 


Differential for “Key Dealer” 

The industry classifies its deal 
two groups: the small outlet or 
tract” dealer, such as the gas s! 
operator or tire repair shop; an 
“key dealer” or distributor. Ther 
about 120,000 of the former, and 
30 thousand of the latter. The 
dealer performs no other function 
selling tires to customers who com: 
The distributor, on the other hand 
both wholesale and retail functions H; 
supplies small dealers and deliv: 
them at his own expense. He is ch 
with selling to commercial acc 
And he is required to handle local a 
tising campaigns. 

On the basis of his added func 
the distributor earns a price differ: 
But in its complaint against U.S. 
ber, the FTC indicated that it « 
think the distributor’s 
worth a 15% bonus, and that sw 
bonus constituted discrimination ag 
the small dealer. Hence U.S. R 
changed its pricing, and other man 
turers—who reason that U.S. wou 
adopt a new schedule without at 
some inkling that it would salve 
FTC—have followed suit. 

Under the new set-up, those 
outlets that are classified as con! 
dealers will get a 20% discount fron 
price, plus an additional 124%. And the 


services 








Bank of America Goes 


In Marcu (BW—Mar18’39,p20) Cal- 
ifornia’s Bank of America launched 
an aggressive advertising campaign 
to capture the lion’s share of the 
California business in the automobile 
financing field. This month it starts 
advertising for home appliance 
financing business. The bank al- 
ready handles about half of this 
type of financing in the state. Since 
March, 1936, when it first stepped 
into the field, it has negotiated 177,- 
656 contracts for nearly $30,000,000. 
This year its home appliance financ- 
ing business is already running 50% 
ahead of 1938. Utilities are coop- 
erating in the new campaign, and 
the staffs of the bank’s 491 branches 
are backing it up by personal sell- 
ing to appliance dealers. Right—a 
sample ad. 


After Appliance Loans 








Home appliance dealers whe 
display this copyrighted emblem 
bring you this exclusive advantage 
of Timeplan financing . .- 
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between 2 c 


tal of 323% is and $ 
etter than they were getting 

Dealers who are classified as distribu- 
rs will get the 20, plus 5, plus 17)°%. 
Bonuses have been shaved. They now 
dart at 1% for annual sales of $15,000 
nd go up to only 24% for 
«50,000 and over. 

The net effect of the new schedules is 
hat the ap- 
vroximately 
n bonuses he makes up in bigger dis- 
yunts—whereas the small dealer's posi- 


He’s 


less 


sales of | 


distributor's position is 


unchanged—what he loses 


tion is considerably improved. 
going to pay between 2% and 3% 
for the tires he sells. 

Already the tire companies realize that 
the added discount to the small dealers 
will cut into profits. And they have a 
further worry in the fact that some of 
the larger contract dealers, who used to 
get a substantial cut-back under the old 
bonus plan, are beginning to kick. They 
want to be classified as distributors and 
get the distributors’ discounts. 


Prescription Money 


Package-makers help drug- 
gists and doctors to offset patent- 
medicine cheapness. 


DesPITE PREVAILING smartcracks about 
drug stores serving meals, changing tires, 
and installing oilburners, even the most 
aggressive chain merchandiser recog- 
nizes that the prescription counter is the 
best index of a store’s volume and profits. 
Most independents and some chains put 
special emphasis on prescriptions, thereby 
through doctors’ recommendations pull 
in as regular customers the folks who 
also buy radios and malted milks. 

Proprietary advertising over the air 
and in print, backed up by skilful mer- 
chandising and eye-catching packaging, 
is recognized by aggressively ethical 
prescription specialists as hard on their 
department. Every time a self-medicat- 
ing customer buys a package of Pappy’s 
Peripheral Pills instead of coming in 
with an Rx from his physician, the drug- 
gist loses in prescription sales and net 
profits, whether or not the customer is 
as well served. 


Glamour for Containers 


Co-sufferers from the 
proprietaries are the printers and box- 
makers who specialize in prescription 
labels and packages. Recognizing that 
their own success is closely tied in with 
helping the druggist and doctor lick 
patent-medicine competition, these pack- 
agers have been giving the whole subject 
of prescription packages a thorough 
going-over. How successfully they have 
promoted the idea is shown by the ex- 
tent to which prescription containers 
have recently been pepped up. 

No longer are the doctor’s capsules | 
likely to come in a shoulder box with | 


success of the 


A.C. or D.C. 


there are now 
FOUR SOLUTIONS 
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YOUR 
ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT 

IS LOOKING 
FOR THIS 
INFORMATION 


for Adjustable Speed Problems 


N YOUR plant operations, adjustable 

speed control probably plays a vital part. 
And the adjustable speed motor that exactly 
fills your specific requirements increases 
efficiency, increases production and often— 
improves the product. That is why the fact 
that there are now four solutions to adjust- 
able speed problems is worth executive 
attention. 


kan 
Polyspeed Motor pio- 
exclusively by 
the 


@ The new A.C. 
neered and marketed 
Crocker-Wheeler — effectively 


toughest adjustable speed problems on al- 


solves 


ternating current operation. Built in 1 to 
7, HP. sizes, Polyspeed provides the 
ideal speed for each operation, instantan- 
eous response to demands for higher or 
lower speeds, smooth starting—powerful, 
but non-jerking—with manual, remote or 


automatic control. 


@ The alternating-current slip-ring motor 
is suitable for many applications where a 
comparatively small speed range is all that 
is required, and where the motor will be 


CROCKER- 


POLYSPEED MOTORS 
170 7%: HP , 


called upon to operate at reduced speeds 


for only short periods of time. 


@ For drives requiring two, three or four 
fixed speeds, the alternating current multi 
speed motor is often the lowest in first cost, 


and the most efficient to use. 


@ If direct current is available, the exact 
speed for every condition of operation may 
be obtained through the selection of the 
proper type of direct current, adjustable 


speed motor. 


Crocker-Wheeler pioneering has evolved 
a complete line of adjustable speed motors 

tested and proved in thousands of im- 
portant a full 
Crocker-Wheeler engineers can make ex- 
act-fitting, unbiased suggestions for your 
efficiency in 


installations. From line, 


applications—for new your 
production. We invite the opportunity to 
consider your adjustable speed problems 
with you—with the probability of resultant 


savings to you. Write for literature. 


WHEELER 


DIRECT CURRENT GENERATORS 
ur TO 7.500 Kw 


ALTERNATING CURRENT GENERATORS 


UP TO 100.000 KV A 


moTor- FOR SETS 
- TO 7,300 Kw. 


COMPANY, AMPERE, NEW JERSEY 
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SERVICES TO BUSINESS 
IN NEW YORK STATE... 
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“Yes, Bill, it certainly 
was a good trip. One 
of the officers of the 
Marine Midland bank 
in Binghamton arranged 
for me to meet the man 


I needed to see to get 

















that tough prospect 
lined up.” 





















> Marine Midland banks are lo- 
cated in 35 trading centers 
throughout New York State. Their 
intimate knowledge of local con- 
ditions in each community can 
prove invaluable to you. Let us 
show you how they, through this 
bank, can serve your business. 


The 
Marine Midland 
Trust Company 

of New York 


120 BROADWAY 
. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 






separate top plastered over with the 
familiar but unattractive blue-and-white 
example of standardized printing. In- 


| stead, they typically arrive in a hinged- 


| Sage as: 


| attract 





top box of embossed green and orange, 
or engraved maroon and blue, with the 
directions inside the lid. Perhaps there 
is a little rack to hold each capsule like 
a jewel. And the box may have inside 
a tab or flyleaf bearing some such mes- 
“Essential to public health: 
Professional diagnosis by your physician; 
professional compounding by your 
pharmacist.” 


Doctors are Courted 


Last year the two biggest factors in 
the prescription printing field—Drug 
Package, Inc., of St. Louis and Pictorial 
Paper Package Co. of Aurora, Ill—did 
about two-thirds of their volume in 
line-engraved and two-color lithographed 
labels and fancy boxes instead of the 
old-fashioned kinds. Druggists find they 
favorable attention of doctors 
by adding to their labels an assortment 
of phrases: “Use medicine only on the 
advice of your physician”; “never offer 
this prescription to a friend for a seem- 
ingly similar ailment”; “it is cheaper to 
keep well—see your physician periodi- 
cally.” And they find that the more 
elaborate packaging and labeling, which 
cost perhaps l¢ extra on a $1.25 pre- 
scription, surround them with an aura 
of professional standing that brings to 
their doors patients who may be con- 
verted into buyers of fast-turnover mer- 
chandise lines. 
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Off Fair Trade, On Again 


Couuapse of the New Jersey fair tra 
structure on liquor—with the threat . 
price wars that might spread to the a 
important New York market—w 

ballyhooed last week when import: 
withdrew half a dozen leading Scot: 
brands from fair trade, effective June 

But by this week the brands were ba: 
on the fair trade list. The Jersey liq: 

situation has been upset because the b 
national brands on fair trade have be: 
losing the market to unprotected priva 
label brands sold by wholesalers. Wh« 
the importers withdrew the big brand 
wholesalers saw the light and put the 
lesser known labels on fair trade. Th 
mollified, the importers clambered ba: 
on the price stabilization bandwago: 
The new fair trade prices narrow t! 
spread between the national brands a1 
the so-called sub-standards. 


Television by Telephone 


AN ORDINARY TELEPHONE line, one of t! 
thousands used every day by New York 
millions, has finally transmitted a hig! 
definition television picture. The fe: 
long considered impossible, was accon 
plished last week in an NBC telecast « 
the six-day bicycle race in Madis 
Square Garden. New amplifiers and equ: 
izers developed by the Bell Telephor 
Laboratories were used to adapt a tel 
phone line, from the Garden to the En 








The “Mailomat,” a coin-operated 
letter box, made its debut last week 
in the lobby of the General Post 
Office in New York City. Developed 
by the Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter 
Co. of Stamford, Conn., in co- 
operation with the U. S. Post Office 
Dept., the machine is a public-use 
version of the postage meter now 
used by numerous business firms. 
It is, in fact, a complete automatic 
post office. The customer drops a 
coin in a slot, twists a dial to the 
postage value he needs and inserts 
his letter, which is stamped, post- 
marked and deposited in a U. S. 
mail box for collection. The machine 
will take up to 60¢ in coins at a 
time, and can handle air mail, for- 
eign and special delivery mail. After 
the New York Post Office test, 
sample installations will be made in 
hotels, filling stations, department 
stores, etc. to find out which loca- 
tions are best suited for the Mailo- 
mats, which Pitney - Bowes _ will 
eventually start leasing out. 





A Slot-Machine Post Office 
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e State transmitter, for the finicky 
ctrical impulses of television. The How to be a DICTATOR 
blic has understood that it was im- 
ssible to use ordinary telephone wires 
r transmitting the highly complex and stay popular 
levision signal. The coaxial cable, an gS 
experimental link of which was installed LE x" 
--veral years ago between New York and 
‘hiladelphia at a cost of about $5,000 
mile, has been considered a satisfactory 
t prohibitively expensive answer. En- 
neers say that the Garden experiment 
does not mean a nationwide television 
network is just around the corner. But it 
brings the network substantially nearer, | 
and forecasts a widening of television’s 
theater of operations in New York. 


FTC Raps Calox Ads 

Tur Feperat Trape Com™iussion issued 

a complaint this week against McKesson : ; :; 

& Robbins, charging misrepresentation 1. Don’t call your secretary away from 2, Let her do ber work without inter- 
her desk every time you have an idea— ruptions—while you do yours—aided 


in the advertising of Calox Tooth Pow- . : 
der. It seems that McKesson & Robbins _ ‘¢ll it to Dictaphone. by your ever-ready Dictaphone. 
has been using pictures of movie stars 
along with the advice “For teeth that 
shine like the stars use Calox Powder.” 
The commission says that through such 
advertising “the respondent is alleged to | 
have falsely represented, directly and | 
by implication, that movie stars have | 
white, clear and sparkling teeth because 
they use Calox Tooth Powder.” The 
truth, says the commission, is that 
“movie stars do not depend on the re- 
spondent’s product or any other denti- 




















frice alone but employ the services of | 3, Record notes and memos... make 4, Confirm agreements so that no one 

dentists who give them regular prophy- your instructions definite, complete and __ will misunderstand them— ust talk them 
. ,_" ’ . a - 

lactic treatments. easy to follow—use Dictaphone. simultaneously to your Dictaphone 








She Gets Around 

Ix 75-year-oLpD Mrs. Anna Steese Rich- 
ardson, of Crowell Publishing Co., Elea- 
nor Roosevelt has her only serious rival 
to the title of America’s most peripatetic 
lady. As head of Crowell’s consumer di- | 
vision, Mrs. Richardson’s job is to fight 
the good fight for business and adver- 
tising. Doing her job she has traveled 
nearly 150,000 miles in the last five years 
to talk to 150,000 lady-buyers. Typical | 

‘ — — oy egy I —s §. Keep up with your work with this 6. Use Dictaphone to organize your 
dt ttn: Tediiie th oditers Gn bari. modern dictating machine. Don't make work so that the office runs smoothly, 
ness-consumer get-together sponsored by it necessary for others to work overtime. even when you're away. 

the National Association of Better Busi- 

ness - mag 7 she'll be in Se P. S. When the Dictaphone representative calls, give him 

delphia to tell the National Federation a hearing. That's all be needs—to win you to the ease, 

~ ee ae the simplicity — the efficiency of the Dictaphone method! 

and what Crowell is doing. Biggest thing 
Crowell’s doing right now is its series of 
ads in its own magazines. Mrs. Richard- 
son appears in the ads asking heads of 
big companies the same questions about 
advertising that consumers have been 
asking her. In Philadelphia, Mrs. Rich- 
ardson and Crowell’s president, Thomas 
Beck, will repeat the send-off dramatiza- 
tion given the campaign early this month 
at New York’s Sales Executives Club. 
Soon, Chicago advertisers will get the 
treatment. 








ere ocoooeeern~. 


DICTAPHONE ™ : 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
In Canada ictaphone Corporstion, Ltd. 
86 Richmond Street, West, Toronto 
I should like to talk with someone about the loan of a 
Dictaphone at no expense to me. 
() Please send me copy of ‘Danger, Nobody Working.” 





Name - 





Company 
Address 





Wee eee ee eee eee eee eee 


Pete tL 
* 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Ragtstered Trade-Mark of Dic Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and 
ccessories to which said T -Mart is Applied 
* 


SEE EEE 
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“ Air Condition 
FINE .- put can my 
business afford it? 



























FRIGIDAIRE 


will prove 

the profit... 
using the figures 

you furnish 


Here’s great news for owners of stores, hotels, 
businesses of all kinds! Frigidaire takes the 
guesswork out of air conditioning with sen- 
sational “Investment Value Analysis” that 
reveals: 

1. How much air conditioning you need. 

2. Cost to own and operate. 

3. Sales increase necessary to make a 

profit on the installation. 
4. Sales increase you can reasenably 
expect. 
Frigidaire’s exclusive plan tells you honestly 
whether you should buy air conditioning or 
not. It’s tailored entirely to your requirements 
—uses simple facts you furnish. And Frigid- 
aire’s complete line of Unit Air Conditioners 
meets any need. Easily installed or moved, 
they require no costly run of ducts or build- 
ing alterations. 
Demand the Proof... Act Now! 


Get the facts now about air conditioning for 

our business. Phone nearest Frigidaire or 
Jelco-Frigidaire dealer today. See “Air Con- 
ditioning” section classified telephone book. 
Or wire collect to Frigidaire Air Conditioning 
Division, Dept. BW-5-27, Dayton, Ohio, for 
representative to call. No obligation. 





















FRIGIDAIRE 


Air Conditioners 










| 100-Day Silk Hosiery 
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Women gobble up long- 
lasting stockings. Owners of 
process move cautiously. 

BecausE THOSE GALS who wear silk 


stockings buy the unbelievably high av- 
erage of 44 pairs a year apiece, women’s 
| hosiery is the second largest section in 
| most department stores, runs as much as 
| 25% to 30% of total volume in many 
|smaller drygoods stores. As husbands, 
| fathers, and boy friends well know, the 
reason why a well-dressed gal has to 
have 44 pairs a year is that the illogical 
creature simply won’t wear service- 
weight hose. She insists on something 
that, like a barbed wire fence, protects 
the property but does not obstruct the 
view. The sheerer the hose, the better 
she likes ’em. Sheer ones lend a gleam 
to her legs without appearing to be 








there. That they develop runs in ; 
where from 10 minutes to 10 day 
the bane of female budgets, but 
just too bad. 

When a Minneapolis paper last M 
ran a four-paragraph news story 
nouncing that a local store had a si 
ing of ultimate which 
withstood wear for 100 consecutive « 
with nightly laundering, three won 
page girls were kept busy for two . 
answering telephone inquiries a 
where this miracle of durability coul 


sheerness 


purchased. 

The Dayton Co., the 
store, never bothered to advertisé 
stockings, for its salesgirls handed 
dozen across the counter at $1.35 a 


depart 


just as rapidly as they could take ca 
the trade. And they have been s 
steadily ever since, to a total of 

300 dozen. 

The Dayton Co. distribution was, 














Kansas’ Governor Payne Ratner 
| (right) gets news of the first coop- 
| erative refinery in the U. S. from 
Howard Cowden, president of Con- 
sumers Cooperative Association in 
North Kansas City, Mo. Construc- 
tion of the C.C.A.’s refinery at Phil- 


line connecting it with northern 
Kansas fields, is scheduled to be 





lipsburg, Kansas, and a 70-mile pipe- 








Cooperative Oil Refinery 





completed in 100 days, cost $700 / 
The refinery will have a daily out 
of 11 carloads of refined fuels—w! 
will supply about 407% of the ne 
of the C.C.A.’s 440 member co- 
C.C.A., which started the first 
operative oil-compounding plant in 
1929, now manufactures grease « 
paint, ships blended oils and gre: 
to European co-ops. 
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is, frankly Other 
es and mills have been purchasing 
ples at Dayton’s and subjecting them 
aboratory and on-the-leg wear tests 
most pessimistic reports received 


experimental 


late have been concerned with com- 
atively incidental qualities. Some 
-s think they feel warm, others that 
y feel clammy, still others sense a 
nt odor. Best mathematical measure 
their reception is that dissatisfied 
arers have returned about 1% of total 
ales, which any merchant will admit 


is not bad for expensive stockings. 


r 
} 


Research Develops Idea 


Source of these Durafilm stockings is 
the Chicago firm of Richards, Boggs & 


King, Inc., started on a shoestring in | 


1935 by three men who were losing their 
jobs in the McKinsey reorganization of 


Marshall Field & Co. wholesale division. | 


They promptly got hold of a transparent 
waterproof material which Goodyear 
chemists had developed. Under the trade 
name Pliofilm they ran it up to a volume 
which last year was better than $2,000,- 
000 in raincoats, umbrellas, clothes- 
closet bags, refrigerator food containers, 
a thousand and one other gadgets that 
they fabricate. 

Durafilm hosiery is also a laboratory 
product. It is made by putting ordinary 
knit stockings through a solution de- 
veloped by the research men of a big 
industrial organization. General Hosiery 
Mills of Ft. Wayne knit the stockings 
and process them for R.B.&K., strictly 
according to instructions. But the in- 
structions are changing almost daily. 

R.B&K. executives insist that the 
process is still in the experimental stage, 
though they confidentially admit they 
think they are now in sight of land. 
They actually have on hand orders from 
25 big stores, but for the present they 
are not shipping to anyone except the 
Dayton Co. 


Attacking the “Run” Trouble 


Under a strong microscope can be seen 
projecting from the thread the errant 
silk fibers that make silk hosiery run. 
A fiber, just as it comes from the silk- 
worm, can withstand a pull of about 
four pounds. When one of these project- 
ing fibers in a stocking is jerked, it may 
pull the entire thread and thus start a 
run. 

The Durafilm process binds the fibers 
together, greatly reduces the fuzziness 
of the thread, so that there are tewer 
fibers projecting to catch a jerk. Labora- 
tory tests simulating the wearer’s knee 
give Durafilm hose 
record more than four times that of 
identical hose untreated, show that it 


action 


keeps a better rating even after several | 
have | 


launderings. The experimenters 
pretty well got rid of any feel or odor 
different from untreated hose, are now 
at work trying to lengthen the resistance 
of the treated hose when subjected to 


a flexing | 
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FRIGIDAIRE 


Portable Air Conditioner increases 
office efficiency and home comfort 
at cost of only few cents daily! 


@ It’s good for you and your business 
to stay cool this summer with a 
Frigidaire Portable Air Conditioner. 
You'll feel better, accomplish more 
when you can dial the amount of cool, 
dry, filtered air you need—and be 
automatically supplied. Outside noises 
are excluded, tobacco smoke expelled. 
Best of all, it costs only a few cents 
daily to get all this. 

The Frigidaire Portable Air Condi- 
tioner is a complete, full-size air con- 
ditioning system, self-contained in an 
attractive, portable cabinet, easily in- 
stalled or moved. It’s built and backed 
by General Motors... with five years’ 


protection against service expense on 
its famous Frigidaire Meter- Miser, 
world’s simplest cooling mechanism. 


Beat the Heat — Act Now! 


It pays to keep cool with a Frigidaire 
Portable Air Conditioner. Investigate 
the facts now. It takes only a moment 
to phone nearest Frigidaire or Delco- 
Frigidaire dealer. Look for his name 
under “Air Conditioning” heading in 
classified telephone book. Or wire 
collect to Frigidaire Air Conditioning 
Division, Dept. BW-5-27, Dayton, Ohio, 
asking for representative to call. No 
obligation, of course. 


eIT PAYS TO KEEP COOL!—Phone or Wire Today! 





Powered by 
Cost-Cutting 
Frigidaire 
METER-MISER 


Protected for five years 
against service expense 
on the mechanism. 








1! FRIGIDAIRE 


1. Gb am Oroyelobhatey ol=3 ¢- 
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Less sPecTACULAR than transoceanic 
flights, but far more surprising to the 
aviation industry which has been sworn 
to strictest secrecy for the past couple 
of years, is the War Department’s un- 
expected permit to exhibit two new and 
highly differing 2,000-hp. military air- 
craft engines at N. Y. World’s Fair. 
The Allison XB-3420 engine, product of 
General Motor’s Allison Division (left) , 
swings a 16-ft. Hamilton Standard 








Hush-Hush Horsepower for Uncle Sam’s 


is? 
} 


Bee 





prop at the General Motors Building; 
the Wright Duplex-Cyclone engine, 
product of Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
(right) , packs them in at the Aviation 
Building. 

Hush-hush continues on intimate en- 
gineering details, but it is fairly obvi- 
ous that the Allison is a 24-cylinder job 
with four rows of six cylinders each, 
arranged in a unique double-V forma- 
tion. Two parallel crankshafts geared to 





Wings 





the propeller shaft, are each driven | 
two rows of six cylinders. The Wrig 
Duplex-Cyclone is a double-row, ai 
cooled radial with 18 cylinders arrang: 
in two gangs of nine. All cylinders a: 
hooked to a single crankshaft. Two « 
the Duplex-Cyclones powered the n 
long-range Consolidated Flying Bo: 
which made its maiden flight t! 
month with 52 passengers and a cre 
of five at a speed of 275 miles per hou 











repeated doses of soap and water and 
perspiration. Which is why, despite all 
their laboratory tests, they have several 
dozen girls wearing their product on a 
schedule of: Wear all day every day; 
launder every night; report in when a 
stocking fails in any respect. The experi- 
menters are making steady progress, so 
that they privately guess that they may 
be ready to sell and ship shortly after 
June 1. 

At present Dayton’s are putting out 
at $1.35, with Durafilm processing, 51- 
gage 3-thread hose that should sell over 
the counter untreated at $1.15 to $1.25. 
The makers will probably add on slightly 
lower-gage lines to retail at $1 and $1.15 
when they are finally satisfied with their 


pre CESS. 


Profits Shouldn’t Be Hurt 


Merchants who have in recent years 
seen the heart carved out of hosiery 
department profits and unit sales steadily 
reduced by persistent price-cutting seem 
not at all worried about the inroads that 
this really run-resistant sheer hosiery 
might make in total sales volume through 
decreasing replacement sales. With Plio- 
film, R.B.&K. set a liberal retail profit 
margin, have maintained it unrelentingly 
by refusing further shipments to chisel- 
ers. From the merchant’s standpoint it 
ought to be possible to net greater profits 
by the year’s end on 10 pairs of price- 
maintained Durafilm than on 44 pairs 
of Price-Cutter’s Pride. 





New Glass Concrete 


Detroit Building Commis- 
sion approves product in which 
two materials are united. 


Tuckep away in the month’s news was 
word that Detroit’s Building Commis- 
sion was approving “Glastone,” a new 
glass-faced building material, for use in 
any type of structure which might be 
built under its strict building code. Al- 
most simultaneously, Harold M. Alex- 
ander, director of the architectural serv- 
ice department of Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co., Toledo, explained to the 24th 
annual convention of Building Officials 
Association of America, then in session 
in Detroit, that his company had de- 
veloped Glastone by integrating opaque 
colored glass with lightweight concrete 
block, giving it structural properties 
which make it a load-bearing unit for 
buildings, and not merely a facing ma- 
terial. 

More specifically, according to Mr. 
Alexander, “Glastone consists of vitro- 
lite structural glass bonded to haydite, 
a concrete known to architects for its 
lightness, strength, and resistance to fire 
and moisture. There is a layer of asphaltic 
mastic between the glass and concrete, 
and the glass is further anchored to the 
block by a hidden, rustproof metal 
binder around the perimeter of each 
glass facing section. Mother Nature can 
keep a glass-surfaced building clean. A 











good hard rain will remove dust and 
grime and restore the entire structur 
to its original beauty any day or :; 
week, year after year.” 

Apparently any competent mason ca! 
lay up the new material with cement 
mortar as easily as terra cotta, lin 
stone, granite, or any similar building 
material. Dowels in each slab of Glast: 
assist in lining up the job. What it : 
complishes, in a word, is the combina! 
of the structural qualities of concrete 
with the lustrous surfaces and the beau 
tiful colors of glass. The Libbey-Owens 
Ford Co. has already tried out its new 
product in its own new two-and-a-! 
story office building at its Charlestor 
W. Va., plant. “Sun tan” is the o 
chosen for the main body of the bi 
ing, set off with “Van Dyke brown” 
bases and columns. Spandrels are gree! 
accented with sun tan, brown, red, 
aluminum. 


Sturtevant and Buell Tie-Up 


TuIs WEEK saw the completion of 
rangements between Buell Engineering 
Co., New York, and B. F. Sturtey 
Co., Hyde Park, Boston, whereby the 
far-flung Sturtevant field organiza! 


will cooperate with Buell’s service s‘aff 
in the engineering and servicing of Buel! 
dust and fly-ash collectors. Both ‘he 


Buell testing laboratory and the Sturte- 
vant laboratory will function on anal) s 
of dusts and predetermination of a 
rate dust-extraction efficiencies. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Aside from war crisis and the coal strike, business this week 
watched auto, textile, and steel situations. Expect reduced 
few weeks. But quick rebound is possible. 


activity in next 


THE TWO DEPRESSING influences of the 
moment—the coal strike and the war 
crisis—continued to affect the showing 
of business this week. The index of gen- 
eral activity, at 93.2, was down a trifle 
from the week before, and at a level at 
which it had lost 40% of the gains made 
in the last half of 1988. Any recovery at 
all obviously required a settlement of 
the coal dispute. Any recovery to the 
year-end peak (105 on the index) will 
require at least some degree of smooth- 
ing over in the European situation 


no matter i 
world has 
other—the o 
war. If Hitl. 
further advar 
impunity, on 
aid by Great 
their eastern 
impossible, he 
if not, he will 


F.D.Rs Prog 


The present 
peace nor war” h 
the intense form 
crisis, for the five 
mans marched intc 
no immediate or ne. -ruture termination 


velt’s note to the dictators is non-exist- 
ent—certainly in the mind of the Presi- 
dent himself. The note was sent for its 
propaganda value. But hope for some 
formula which will lift the war clouds 
for the time being should not be given up. 
It is difficult to conceive of any crisis 
continuing month after month at the 
present intensity. Or, finally, if it does 
so continue, it may well prove that 
American finance and business will be 
come contenss to the rep 


enough, and enough of the unhealthy 
aspects of the 1937 situation (although, 
of course, by no means all) have been 
purged from the economy since then, for 
one to put aside the idea of a tailspin. 


Autos, Textiles, Steel 


The immediate outlook, measured in 
weeks rather than months, is for a con- 
off in activity. This, of 

no immediate solution 

d and at the same time 

‘h reference to the coal 

sion being bound to 

rise in the indexes of 

is that the excessive 





ago to Mem- 

ew Orleans to Paducah to 
Chicago. The directors had a first 
class opportunity to inspect the line, 
and, at each stop, businessmen and 
1.C.R.R. customers had an oppor- 
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Old Floor Saturday, 
New Floor Monday! 


Plastic Rock is tough. Heaviest loads im- 
Dustless, spark-proof, non-skid, 







prove it. 
shock-absorbent, easy to clean . . . Comes 
complete — nothing more to buy. Always 






uniform. Simply mix and trowel to a smooth 
finish right over old floor. Half-inch depth 
is enough, Sticks to concrete, wood, steel, 
brick; patches concrete to a perfect feather 
edge... Practically all our great industries 
use Plastic Rock. Get Report 220-B. 

Special Bulletin — U. S. Navy surfaces 51,600 sq. 


ft. of concrete floors at Naval Torpedo Station, 
Alexandria, Va., with Plastic Rock. 
INC, 


UNITED LABORATORIES, 
16803 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Associated Offices in Principal Cities 























Christopher Columbus 
was a 





“Ham 














In the language of radio,“ Ham” is a badge 
of honor. Literally it means radio amateur. 
But actually it means those fellows, like 
Columbus, who believe that there is more 
beyond than just the horizon they can see. 
For years, Mallory has been closely associ- 
ated with those “Hams”. We try y tosupply 
them with products that fire their enthu- 
siasm... and since so many of them are 
radio service men, we serve them in their 
vocation as well as their avocation. 
Through improvement and standardization of radio 
arts, Mallory has been able to contribute much 
ontty to radio servicing and radio manufacturing. 
We will welcome any opportunity to serve you 
and our engineers are available for consultation 
at all times. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address—Pelmalio 
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ELECTRICAL, 
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PARTS FOR RADIO, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Glass Washer 
DRINKING GLASSES can be washed and 
polished quickly with the Olson Electric 
Glass Washer which is designed by 
Olson Mfg. Co., Albert Lea, Minn., to 








operate right in any sink. A patented 
whirling brush composed of three rows 


of bristles and three rows of rubber 
squeegees works as well in a plant cafe- 
teria as in a bar where the picture was 
taken. 


Add-A-Unit Projector 
UNDERLYING mea of the new Victor Add- 
A-Unit Animatophone is to provide high 
adaptability in the field of 16-mm. mo- 
tion picture and sound equipment. Basic 
unit, developed by Victor Animatograph 
Corp., Davenport, Ia., is a projector pro- 
viding sound or silent motion pictures 
plus microphone and phonograph facili- 
ties for an average-sized room. To this 
may be added an amplifier and a larger- 
sized speaker for large auditoriums. And 
if it is desired to relay broadcasts, rec- 
ordings, and announcements to several 
rooms at once, a central radio public 
address sound system may be added. 


Center-Control Truck 


AVAILABLE HERETOFORE in capacities from 
7,000 to 30,000 lb. for heavy industry, 
the New Automatic Center-Control In- 





dustrial Fork & Ram Truck can now be 
had in capacities from 4,000 to 6,000 Ib. 
in both telescopic and non-telescopic 


models. Automatic Transportation Co., 
101 W. 87th St., Chicago, stresses its 
features of center control, high visibility, 








front-wheel drive, all-welded frame 
low center of gravity. 


Drive Protector 

In aALMOsT any mechanical drive 
is the problem of absorbing mome: 
shock loads. Falk Corp., Milwauk. 
now ready to handle shock loads of ¢, 
ceptional severity with its new 
Controlled Torque Steelflex Cou 
consisting of its familiar Steelflex ( 
ling in combination with a clutch y 
slips automatically at any predeter: 
load. 


Delicator 


AFTER EXTENSIVE RESEARCH, U, S. S|! 
Machine Co., La Porte, Ind., has d 
oped the Delicator, an electric « 
designed to make tough cuts of meat 
more palatable. A series of 58 b 





criss-cross the meat, severing sinews and 
fibers without squeezing out the juice 
Treated meat is said to be cooked in 


about 20% less time. 


Radio Gate Operator 


Some years aco, Barber-Coleman Co., 
Rockford, Ill., brought out a garage 
door operator which opened only when 
activated by a little radio device 
stalled on a motor vehicle. Now the 
company is applying the same opening 
principle to factory gates of the swin:- 
ing type. It has also developed new 
Electric Gate Operators with push button 
control. 


Concrete De-Oiler 

Aware THAT there has always been con- 
siderable fire hazard in cleaning concrete 
floors with gasoline, preparatory to paint 
ing, Curran Chemical Corp., Malden, 
Mass., proceeded to develop a colloidal 
solvent which would do the job tho 
oughly and safely. It will be called ( 
pound M-96 (phenolic type) Gunk 


Collision Switch 


Like orTHER automotive 
switches, the Grigsby Collision and Tip 
Over Switch cuts off the ignition auto- 
matically when a motor vehicle 
over. Unlike the others, the 
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ical device, which is manufactured Ty 
ié 


Elsbert Mfg. Co., Inc., 353 W. Grand PRODUCTION. ANGLES “needh a? ~ 
. Chicago, also acts in case of a } DOV 
collision from front, back, or side— Action I neil 


even when the vehicle remains upright. Continuous Bleaching , 
Exposure Meter UsING HYDROGEN PEROXIDE as its basic / - 





reagent, R. & H. Chemicals Dept. of E. I 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., has developed and applied for 
patents on a continuous bleaching proc- 
ess for cotton textiles. High speeds and 
economies in the conversion of grey 
goods are promised. 


r—<X 


~f\* <h 
| Ly 


FOR OUOTA PRITES SALESMEN 


uxt REDIPOINT 


\ NeW, EXTINCTION-TYPE exposure meter 
has been developed for photographers 


IVINNUA 


Magnesium on the March 


PRODUCTION OF MAGNESIUM, lightest of 
metals, may have a hard job in keeping 
up with the record production of air- 
planes and airplane engines proposed by 
the government. But American Magne- 
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by Chess-United Co., Madison Ave. at 
20th St., New York City. Read at _ <e 

waist-level, the Imperial Exposure Meter | piyg BUSINESS PAPERS - FINE BUSINESS PAPERS - FINE BUSINESS PAPERS 
has a compensating wedge which can be 
turned into place for indoor exposures 
by artificial light. 


Oven Window 


Cooks CAN SEE what’s in the oven of the 
new Victor Electric Range without open- 
ing it and wasting heat. Two thick panes 
of glass, 94 x 84 in., and an airspace 
provide both visibility and insulation. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio, adds visibility with a 
recessed oven light, controlled by a toggle 
switch on the front of the range. 


. 

Carton Setter-Upper Look forNeenahyin the watermark. 
AN INGENIOUS MACHINE, which J. L. 
Ferguson Co., Joliet, Ill., is introducing 
as the Packomatic Commander, takes 
cartons of almost any size and type from 
a stack, opens them, closes all bottom Do the myriad claims of a hundred and one 
flaps, and places them in position for ‘ 
either automatic or hand packing. 


Float Cap 


A SWIMMING caP, with a balloon-like 
float attached, has been developed by paper problems. 


different papers confuse you? 
Then, among Neenah’s fine rag content busi- 


ness papers, you will find the answer to your 


All we say of them is that each is carefully 


made by master craftsmen, using only the finest 


raw materials, in a scientifically up-to-date mill. 

Each grade is designed to fill a business re- 
quirement—a good product at a fair price. 

Ask your printer or lithographer to show you 
Neenah papers, and to recommend the grades 
you should use. 

Write us for the story of how they are made, 


and for samples. 


Goodrich Tire & Rubber Co. for Redwine = 
: 2 ) ), : 

Corp., South Bend, Ind. Both recom- ohms Rag Content Bonds, Ledgers, Sndex and Lightweights 

mend the Flo-ting Swim Cap as a safety 

device for novice swimmers and as an | MANUFACTURED BY NEENAH paper company, NEENAH, WIS. 

accessory for water sports and lolling 

i the water in the sun. 
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Administration Building, Municipal Airport, Memphis, 
Tenn. Walk C. Jones and Walk C. Jones, Jr., architects. 
Gardner and Howe, structural engineers. W. B. Fowler, 
city engineer. Col. Henry S. Berry, WPA Administrator. 







Buildings in the public eye 
gain fresh beauty 
at low cost with 


CONCRETE 


EAUTY is a commercial 
B asset for buildings cater- 
ing to the public—but it must 
be attained without sacrificing 
economy or low upkeep. That 
is why hundreds of new stores, 
offices, theaters, and other 
“public” buildings are going 
concrete. 


CONCRETE DELIVERS! 


It is so low in first cost that it 
is likewise being widely used 
for factories, power houses and 
other strictly “utility” struc- 
tures. Concrete permits walls, 
floors and decoration to be 
cast as a unit in one economi- 
cal material. It assures a high 


Au Medel IA Conc rele 


degree of firesafety plus long 
life and low maintenance. 


YOUR ARCHITECT 


or engineer can tell you about 
the advantages of concrete for 
your new building—no matter 
what its size or architectural 


style. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET="The 
NEW Beauty in Walls of Archi- 
tectural Concrete’”’ (furnished 
free in U.S. or Canada), or ask 
for one of our engineers to call. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 5b-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, lil. 


A national organization to improve and extend the 
uses of concrete—through scientific research and 
engineering field work. 
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sium Corp., Cleveland, which h 
cently completed a new 
foundry in Los Angeles for the 
casting of its Mazlo alloy for West 
aircraft builders, is now conten 
further new construction as dem 
pands. Aircraft requirements, » 
ready take about 60% of magnes 


magi 





loy fabricated in the nation, may 
ther expanded by the American a: 

of forged magnesium propeller 
which are in some use in Europe. \ 
aircraft applications range fron 
weight moving parts and casings { 
chinery to pneumatic tools and \ 
cleaners. 





Electronics for Bessemer- 


PATENT APPLICATIONS are in the 
for the use of precision photo-elect: 
trol in the manufacture of B: 
steel, following several years of 
sive work by Jones & Laughlin 8s: 
Corp., Pittsburgh. Until now, cor 
any Bessemer converter has dep 














upon the skilled eyes of the “b 
who has always had the responsib 
determining the proper “end po 
each blow. The new method, w) 
known as “Bessemer Flame Co 
has already achieved a uniform Bes 
quality that has long been sought 
steel industry. 





















Cutting Chart 

| RecomMMENDeED spEeps for cutting 
of any range of hardness up to 682 Br 
ell with “Kennametal,” a comparat 
new carbide tool-bit tip material, w 
found in a convenient lathe chart t 
now being given away by Mck 

| Metals Co., 229 Lloyd Ave., Latr 

Pa. In addition, the chart illus 

two methods of grinding tools: 

which produces chips, and the 

















coils of metal. 






Frozen Stress Colors 
ENGINEERS AND PRODUCTION MEN are { 
miliar with the stunt of fabricating 1 
els of tools and mechanical elements « 
of transparent plastic materials and su 
jecting them to stress under polar 
light. Result, of course, is a veritabl 
momentary, pattern of internal stresses 
in lines of spectral colors. Further | 
tical applications of the method » 
sult from the recent developmen! 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Eas 
Pittsburgh, of a method of “freezing 
colored stress-lines in a plastic test 
thus giving production men a pern 
model for subsequent study at any 
date. 


Air-Conditioned Carburetion 


BypropuCT OF THE AIR CONDITION 
buses is clean, filtered, dehumidified 
for use in the engine’s carburetor. Car 
rier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., reveal 
such grit- and dust-free air will Jen:then 
engine life. Frequent cleaning o! a" 
cleaners becomes a thing of the pas 
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BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES ON 


CAMERA! ACTION! SALES! 


This report on how business is using movies to sell itself and its products 
catalogs the problems of a business that is full of special quirks, twists, and 
angles not ordinarily encountered in the advertising job. It analyzes the 
techniques already found by many advertisers to reach the public in a com- 
pelling way through the industrial film. 

If you are one of the fortunate few who own television sets, and who 
live within the transmitting range of NBC’s Empire State television station 
in New York, you might last week have seen a baseball game between 
Columbia and Princeton universities. But you might also have seen one of 
Chevrolet’s “Follow the Leader” shorts—a commercial movie showing 
Chevrolets rolling happily along a railroad roadbed, unmindful of the ties. 

For business films have already invaded television and it is fair to assume 
that they will continue to be called upon to help fill that infant industry's 
crying need for suitable program material. Hence, alert advertisers are 
focusing afresh on the problem of producing and distributing them. 

This is only a new reason why executives need more information on what is 
already an old business—information which this report is designed to provide. 


Vumber 17 of a series of special reports on current staf of Business Week, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
business opportunities, problems and trends of outstand 330 West 42nd Strect, New York, N. Y. Covered under 
ing significance. ade for executives by the cditorial the general copyright on the May 27, 1939, issue 
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Camera! 


ACK in 1894, when mother squeezed her stomach 
and was proud of her hips, one of the commercial 


gentlemen who distributed Dewar’s Scotch whisky 


got an idea. It came to him, we assume, one bright Spring 
day when, walking down Broadway, he observed all the 
giddy menfolk standing in line to get into the peep shows 
that were the current rage of the town. Perhaps the 
gentleman had a peep himself. Anyway, the idea came: 
Why not run a peep show to advertise Dewar’s Scotch 
whisky? And as a result a commercial motion picture 


was born. 


Business WEEK has no intention of throwing out the 


rash claim that this was the first commercial movie. Some- 
one is sure to bob up with one earlier. But the Dewar 
film is a matter of record; Miss Dorothy Stone of New 
York City will show it to you. Miss Stone runs the Stone 
Film Library and makes a business of renting old-time 
pictures to department stores and other advertisers as 
novelty attractions. She calls them “Flicker Frolics.” 

Another of her old-timers is a strictly commercial film 
made for Columbia bicycles about the same time as the 
Dewar job. And she is particularly proud of a Piel’s 
beer thriller, 1902 vintage. It’s a real killer-diller. 

The point is, commercial motion pictures are at least 
45 years old; yet advertisers still think of them as a new 
medium. There are companies that have found films to 
be superlative builders of sales and goodwill; yet the 
number of users is still a comparative handful. Advertis- 
ing agency men talk glibly about the technique of produc- 
ing radio programs; yet most of them know almost 
nothing about motion picture technique. 

In short, here is a major medium of expression that has 
grown, to be sure, but has never grown up. Why? 


N the course of preparing this report, Business WEEK 

has asked this question of producer after producer. One 
sums up the answer of many by saying:—‘“It is a self- 
evident fact that no general ‘sonsumer acceptance’ exists 
for commercial films. There are probably less than two 
hundred consistent business users of sound motion pictures 
in the entire country—perhaps another three or four 
hundred who use slide films. The reason is that under- 
standing of the medium got off on the wrong foot, and 
most people still classify it improperly. That is, films are 
regarded at the foot of novelty advertising—below souve- 
nir pencils and paperweights—instead of at the top of 
communications where they belong.” 

Much of the blame for this attitude must come back 
to roost with the people who have made industrial films. 
Curse of the business has been the one-camera fly-by-night 
“Hollywood” directors who have flitted wraithlike in 
and out of the field. And the professional optimists who 
have glossed over the very real problem of distribution 
with their talk of unlimited circulation have been another 





Action! 





Sales! 








menace. But even the competent, bona fide pr 
have not been blameless. Too often they have so! 
panies on the idea of producing films, not as int: 
parts of well-rounded promotion programs, but as 
bits of magic for one-time splurges. 


And Hollywood has no doubt been an oppressing } 


in the development of the commercial film. Ho! 
is a land of breath-taking figures—female and fi: 
A business man reads in his paper that it cost two 
dollars to turn out the latest thriller for pesky little 
Witherspoon, the child star—and you scarcely bla: 
for deciding that pictures are not for his company. 
However, the most generally stated current reas: 
commercial films are not blossoming to a far 


extent than they are is that advertising agencies have not 


been sold on them, or have not been awake t 


possibilities. Agency men, it is said, have been hesitar 
let a piece of the advertising budget go into a mediu 
which is still something of a mystery to most of t 


and on which they are not themselves equipped to handle 


production. Listen to producers and enthusiastic 


of “business movies” and you will come away with 


impression that it is not too much to say that the imnx 
diate future of the commercial motion picture is depe: 















Roland Re 
From U.S. Steel Corp.’s “Men Make Steel,” 


the most elaborate industrial film yet made. One 1: 


" 
lions 


minute technicolor version has been shown to m 


of theater-goers—in theaters ranging from Radio City 
Music Hall on down. A 45-minute version was planned 
for schools and civic groups, but upon demand has a's 
had considerable theatrical distribution. A third 


sion—80 minutes long in black and white—is re 
more millions through the distribution facilities 


Bureau of Mines and the Y.M.C.A. 
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CAMERA! ACTION! SALES! 





dent upon the awakening interest on the part of agencies. 
But more of that later. 


EANTIME, let’s define terms. What do we mean 

N when we talk of commercial or industrial films? 
One way of classifying films is by purpose, and by such 
classification there are just three basic types of pictures: 
First, there is the straight advertising picture, which 
has as its purpose the direct increase of sales. The com- 
nest film of this type is the so-called “minute” movie— 
aylets of from 90 to 120 feet long, shown in regular 
wie theaters along with the news reels. But direct- 
ales films need not be intended for theatrical audiences. 





How Much ? 


No. 1 question in the mind of any executive who is 
considering films is, “What do they cost?” But the answer 
is, “It depends.” For asking what motion pictures cost 
is like asking what houses cost. There are all kinds of 
pictures and all kinds of houses. 

The trend today is toward color in pictures—and color 
costs far more than black and white. Almost all of the 
pretentious films made today are “talkies” rather than 
plain “movies”—but the sound costs money. Animation, 
elaborateness of sets, and type and class of actors are 
other cost determiners. Child actors, believe it or not, 
run higher than adults. 

In short, pictures have been made for a few hundreds 
of dollars and from there all the way up to $250,000. 
To be more specific, the price range that producers gen- 
erally quote is $5,000 to $15,000 for a 10-minute reel. 

Minute movies, of course, cost less. The range for them 
might be put at $500 to $2,500—although Lucky Strike 
once doubled that top for each of a series of ad shorts 
in which Hollywood actors appeared. 

Slide films—which are not movies but are the modern 
version of the old lantern slides—come much cheaper, 
and, for some purposes, notably employee training, are 
as satisfactory as motion pictures. Frederick I. Lackens, 
advertising manager of the Hays Corporation, Michigan 
City, Ind., recently wrote that his company made a slide 
film for $47.80. Such a figure is possible with a silent 
slide film, in which the pictures used have been pulled 
from a morgue. But a sound slide film, using specially 
posed scenes and perhaps a “name” commentator, will 
cost much more—say $1,000 to $3,000. 











Some industrial firms have made selling pictures to be 
used by salesmen when calling on individual prospects. 

Second, there is the institutional picture, which has no 
direct selling message but is rather intended as a good-will 
builder. Here, the inevitable term “public relations” 
springs to mind. Some companies have made pictures of 
this type for showing only to their own employees. At 
the other extreme are the elaborate films made by the 
National Association of Manufacturers to take the story 
of American industry to the whole nation. 

And third, there is the training picture—-intended to 
instruct dealers, salesmen, new employees, or other worker 
groups. Training pictures have developed faster than 
the other types of commercial films, and for a good reason 
—there is no distribution problem connected with them. 

What are the advantages claimed for the motion pic- 
ture in performing these three business jobs? Chiefly 
that it is bound by none of the restrictions of other media; 
that radio is blind and the printed page is dumb—but the 
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Jam Handy 


From “Your Big Little Customer,” a two-reel film 
used by Libby, McNeill & Libby in selling dealers. 
The picture submitted visual evidence of the vitamin 
value of Libby’s baby foods, featured the dealer's prof- 
its from such steady customers as the one shown here 


motion picture camera has both eyes and ears, And it 
defies non-attention on the part of audiences. The movie 
makers argue that you can’t sit in a darkened, quiet room, 
with no other diversion, and fail to be reached by the 
message coming from the silver screen. 

In “Public Relations for Business,” a book published a 
couple of months ago by Whittlesey House, Milton 
Wright makes the point that the motion picture is par- 
ticularly adapted to getting across a public relations 
message, because it is capable of greater subtleties than 
other media. It is possible, he says, to express with films 
shades of meaning that “cannot even be considered in 
other channels of approach to the public.” 

Of course, in a straight advertising film devoted to 
plugging a single product, subtlety of expression is hardly 
possible. In a minute movie, for example, you can’t say 
“Alka-Seltzer” twelve times—but loud!—and hope to 
keep it subtle. Indeed, this touches on a prime disadvan- 
tage of the movie as a direct sales aid, at least so far as 
theatrical showings are concerned. Radio programs are 
free and there is comparatively little complaint about 
advertising. But the public pays admission to movie thea- 
ters, and doesn’t expect or welcome advertising. Hence, 
in theaters, the advertising message must be so short, as 
in a minute movie, or so disguised, as in a longer insti- 
tutional production, that the dose will go down easily. 


UT for employee or dealer training uses, the film has 

no such disadvantages. Oftentimes, “camera magic” 
makes it possible to portray a process more clearly through 
the eyes of the camera than through human eyes. And a 
great advantage of the motion picture is that its message 
is sugar-coated. Text books and printed training courses 
are of use in direct ratio to the personal aggressiveness 
and desire to learn existing in each employee. After a day 
of tramping the streets, or a long week on trains, your 
average salesman won't sit up evenings and study, school- 
boy fashion. But he will look at motion pictures. And 
only an anaesthetic can keep him from absorbing the 
training given through a movie. 
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Atlanta, Ga. 

ckland Industrial Film Corp., 163 Walton 
- N. W.; Visugraphic Fits Corp., 146 
Walton S., N. W. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Alpha Film Laboratories, 6000 Pimlico Rd.; 
Nelson Edwards, 111 W. Lexington % 
Meyer Leventhal, 1 No. er swredt 3 Lew ~ 


Studios, 833 No. Eutaw St.; 
heck, 1 No. Holliday Se. Scick' Films, 219 
West Center St.; Ernest Wood, 6000 
Pimlico Rd. 
Boston, Mass. 


Ambuter Motion Picture Lab., 42 

St.; Continental Motion Picture Production 

- 230 peyieten, rp t- 
Washington St 

Boylston St.; DMaster’ 
Piedmont St.; 

» A Sdosthanst. Stuart Se 

Statler Bidg. 


cae Picture Bureau 
Epthencope any o 
; Photo Media Corp., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Greyhound Film Lab., 1265 Franklin St.; 

Visual Demonstration System, Inc., 1070 Ni- 

agara St.; McLarty Motion Picture Service, 
ilitary ‘Road. 


Chicago, Ill. 


American Film Co., 6227 No. Broadway; 
Atlas Educational Film Co., 1111 Southern 
Blyd., Oak Park; Harry H. Buch, 1118 So. 
Michigan Ave. ; Carlson Studios, 3810 Broad- 
way: Central Film — 6 No. Michigan 

Chica 18 W. Walton 
op yt, 4 Inc., ” 4911 No. Broad- 
way ; Filmack Trailer Co., 2901 South Prairie 
St.; General Film Co., 1209 South State St. ; 
Burton Holmes Films Inc., 7510 No. Asb- 
land: Ave.: Ideal Pictures Corp., 28 East. 8th 
St.; Inland Picture Service, 1118 So. Mich- 
igan Ave.; O. J. McClure Talking Pictures, 
$10 No. Dearborn St.; Midwest Film Studios, 
724 So. Wabash Ave.; "Mutual Film Lab., 1737 
No. Gane Ave.; R. G. Phillips Studios, 
2901 Prairie Ave.; Progress Film = 
2120 No. Lincoln Park, W.; Spinn Butzen 
Animation Studios, . Ashland St.; 
Spoor and Ahbe Film Corp., 4911 No. 
Broadway; Sidney Stern, 1229 So. State St.; 
Talking Sales Pictures, Inc., 565 West Wash- 
ington St.; Zenith Cinema Service, 5011 No. 
Sawyer Avenue. 


Cincinnati, O. 


Sage Motion Picture Co., Vine and Pearl 


Streets. 


Cleveland, O. 


Art Film Studios, 6611 Euclid Ave.; Beacher- 
Gaensslen, Inc., 2375 Grandview Rd.; Escar 
Motion Picture Service, 10008 Carnegie Ave.; 





Fix Advertising Service Co., 1514 Pros 
Ave.; Ernest Reynolds, 165 E. 191st St.; 
Sound Pictures Corp., 3091 Mayfield Rd.; 
Trade-Ways, Inc., Auditorium a Tri- 
State Motion Picture Co., 620 pastes 
Ave.; United Motion Pictures, Inc., 1975 E. 
65th St. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Alexander Film Co., Alexander Film Co. Bldg. 


Dallas, Tex. 


2212 Live Oak St.; 


amieson Film Lab., 
Inc., 3 Armstrong 


reen Advertising, 


Ave.; Tad Screen Advertising, Inc., 4310 
Byron St. 

Denver, Colo. 
Edwards Motion Picture Producers, 711 17th 
St.; Fireside Motion Pictures, Inc., 402 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 





Commercial Film Producers 





Des Moines, la. 


Parrott Films, 1700 Keo Way. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Hammond, Lloyd Motion Picture Co., 2425 
Cass Ave. 3 Industrial Pictures, Inc., 4925 


Cadieux ; Jam Handy Picture Service, Inc., 
2821 &E. a Blvd.; Simon Film Service. 
2206 Cass Ave.; Wilding Picture Productions. 
Inc., 7635 Grand River Blvd. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Andiauer Film Co., Ozark Bidg.; Calvin Co., 
B. M. A. Bidg.; Cresswell’'s ‘© Service. 
915 Grand St.; Missouri Film Laboratories, 
1704 Baltimore Ave.; Premier Advertising 
Service, 1717 Wyandotte St. United Ad Film 
Service, 2449 arlotte St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Associated Cinema Studios, 1357 N. Gordon 


St.; Cinema Arts & Crafts, 914 W. Fairfax 
Ave.; Cinema Sales, Inc., 7250 Santa Monica 
Blvd. ; Dowling & Brownell, 6625 Romanic 
Ave.; Gilliam, Rodney Co., 7904 Santa Mon- 
ica Blvd.; Hollywood Industrial Pictures 
Selznick International Studios; Hunt Hubbar 
Productions, 1206 vd Ave. ; ; Industrafilm, 
Inc., 8634 Sunset Bly | <— Indus- 
trial Pictures, 1040 N. Las Palmas Ave.; 
Roland Reed, Selznick International Studios; 
ae Photo Service, 7901 Santa Monica 
Skarbo Productions, 7250 Santa Mon- 
ica Ypiva Standard Films of Calif., 346 N. 
La Cienga Bivd.; Vericolor, Inc., "1040 N. 
McCadden Plaza; Raphael G. Wolff, Inc., 
1714 W. Wilton Pl.; Zenith Productions, 
Inc., 11333 Chandler Bivd. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Film Arts Corp., 717 Wells Sc.; 
Studios, 647 . Virginia St. 


Pohlman 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


627 First Ave.; Al. M. 


Sly Fox Films, Inc. 
Glenwood Ave. 


Smith, Film Service, 66 


Newark, N. J. 


Brewster Color Film Corp., a8 First Sc.; Met 
sepolisee Motion Picture 50 Branford 


Picture Service, ‘Inc., 45 Bran- 
fod P 
New Orleans, La. 
Harcol Besion, Picture Industries, Inc., 600 


Motion Picture Advertising Serv- 


Barrone St. ; 
1032 Carondelet St. 


ice Co., Inc., 


New York, N. Y. 


Audio Productions, Inc., 35-11 35th Ave., 

Long —wy | Gr Audivision, Inc., 285 Mad- 
ison Ave. ; Blake, Inc., 1270 “Sixth Ave. ; : 
Bra ae Corp 729 enth Ave. ; Bruns- 
wick Productions Corp., 31 West 

Caravel Films, Inc., 730 a a : Castic 
Films, 30 ~p xy Plaza; Cohen, 
25 West 43rd St. ; Courier B ~— & Inc., 

2 West 45th St.; Craftsman Motion Picture 
a 1 East 42nd St.; Films of Com- 
merce, Inc., 21 West 46th Sc.; William J. 
Ganz Company, 19 East 47th *St.; General 
Business Films, Inc., 565 Fifth Ave.; wy *t 
Leonard Productions, 210 West 78th ; Hol- 
brook Film Productions, 33 West oth. reet ; 
Horne Movie Service, 342 Madison Ave.; 

Loucks & Norlin _— 245 West 55th 
St.; Malkames Film Productions, 130 West 
46th St.; Mogull Brothers, 1944 Boston Road; 
Motion Picture Corp. of America, 1600 
Broadway; Pathe News, Inc., 35 West 45th 
St.; Pathescope Compan of America, 33 
West 42nd St.; Pictorial ome, 130 West 46th 
Se.; Promotional > ims, 1501 th, 
way; Luther Reed, I 460 West 5 4th St.; 
Douglas D. Rothacker, 4 a, Ave. 

Sales-Films, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza; Sound 
Sponsored 


1560 Broadway ; 
Technifilm 


Inc., 
St.; 


Masters, 
11 West 42nd 


Films, Inc., 






Laboratories, Inc. 35 West 45th St.; 
Film Industries, Lrd., 
Mason Wadsworth, $51 
Van Productions, 141 Fifth Ave.; Weld 
Seventh Ave. ; ; West | ee Sou 
Studios, Inc., 510 West 57th , i, 
Willard Motion Picture Co., 130 Sven 4 


Oakland, Calif. 
Frank Church Films, 829 Harrison St. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Ramsey Productions, Inc., Ramsey Tower. 


Omaha, Neb. 


5. * Cevsstiense 
17th 


& Company, 315 Sow 


Pasadena, Calif. 


Roger W. Sumner Motion Picture Servi 
403 East Green Street. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Business Stimulators, 1242 Vine St.; | 
Frenes & Company, 1909 Buttonwood 5 
Stanley P. Hathen, 1239 Summer St.; How 
ard Law, 34 South 17th St.; McCurdy Films 
S6th and Wondiond Aves.; News Reel Lat 
Oratory, 1707 Samson St; Quaker Phor 


Service Company, 914 Walnut St.; Brown a: 
Earle Williams, Inc., 918 Chestnut St 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1024 Forbes Sx 
Sandusky St 
Clem Wil 


Atlantic Film Service, Inc., 
Isaacs & Walsh, Inc., 501 
Arthur Swoger, 921 Wood St.; 
liams Films, Diamond Building. 


Portland, Ore. 


Screen Adettes, Inc., 925 N. W. 19th Sc 


San Antonio, Tex. 


National Pictures, 221 Breckenridge Ave 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Auerbach Motion Picture Productions, 200! 
California St.; Blache Film Laboratories, 292 
Turk Sc.; Cardinal Pictures, Kohl Building; 
Commercial Film Enterprises, 125 Hyde S:.; 
Duhem Motion Picture Manufacturing Co 
135 Hayes St.; Long Productions, 261 Golden 
Gate Ave.; Motion Picture Service Co., 125 
Hyde St.; Pacific Films, Ltd., 564 Market 
St.; Publicity Films, 292 Turk St.; C. R 
Skinner Manufacturing Co., 290 Turk St. 


Seattle, Wash. 


2419 Second St.; 


Cinema Screcn Service, 
2404 First St. 


Northeast Motion Pictures, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Business Films, Inc., 7315 Olive St.; Com- 
mercial Film Studios, 4320 Delmar’ Blvd. ; 
Hardcastle Films, 818 Olive St.; Industria! 
Film Laboratory, 2735 Cherokee Ave.; Mid 
continent Pictures Corp., 4327 Duncan Ave. ; 


Photoplay Advertising Co., 3313 Olive Sc.; 
Schweig- Engel Corp., 4929 Delmar Blvd. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Ray-Beli Films, Inc., 2269 Highland Ford 
Parkway. 

Washington, D. C. 
Patriotic Pictures Corp., Southern Pes. 


Walter A. Roth, 416 inth Se., N. 
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EW business men will question the value of motion 

pictures as a medium. It is the machinery of the 

ium—the complicated production and distribution— 

causes puzzlement. Assume that you are the general 
anager of the XYZ Co. You have seen two or three 
ictures made by other companies, and you have been 

ressed. Perhaps a competitor has gone into films, and 
you have been wondering if you were missing a bet. But 
where do you go to get a picture made? 

[here are several hundred organizations in the coun- 
try which label themselves producers of industrial motion 

tures. The Department of Commerce has published 

list. The Film Daily Yearbook and the International 

tion Picture Almanac—both put out by trade papers 
—carry lists. And as part of this report Bustness WEEK 
presents a list of producers. 

But all of these lists, including Bustness Weex’s, 
should be taken with a grain of salt. As previously pointed 
out, brokers and amateurs who have masqueraded as 
producers have been the curse of the business—though 
with growth is coming stabilization. In preparing this 
report, Bustness Week has visited the plants or offices 
of perhaps 20 producers. And all others in the accom- 
panying list have replied to questionnaire letters, which, 
by checking back to recent clients, have attempted to 
weed out the quasi-professionals. But the executive who 
has had no previous experience in making movies will 
want to check personally the facilities of any producer 
with whom he is considering doing business. The neces- 
sity is emphasized by the statement of Eugene Castle, 
of Castle Films, Inc., that one of the major problems of 
the established producer is “unfair competition from 
totally inadequate facilities.” 


HE inquiring executive will find that studios and 

equipment of such a major producer as Jam Handy 
Picture Service are equal to those of Hollywood—though 
smaller in scale. Jam Handy, whose home studios are 
in Detroit, is probably the biggest of the producers in 
point of dollar volume. Automobile manufacturers have 
been the most consistent users of industrial films, and 
Jam Handy has grown accordingly. Another producer 
who has profited by a Detroit location is Wilding Picture 
Productions, Inc., which also uses the Hal Roach studios 
in Hollywood. And in New York there are such big 
producers as Caravel Films, Inc., and Audio Produc- 
tions, Inc. 

Audio is a corporate child of the Western Electric Co., 
and operates in the biggest single studio outside of Holly- 
wood—the plant at Astoria, Long Island, which Para- 
mount built back in the days when interested bankers 
were suggesting that movies could be made more cheaply 
in New York, at the fount of capital and talent, than 
in Hollywood. And, although Paramount has sold the 
studio to Western Electric, it still rents the facilities 
occasionally to make feature pictures—most recent of 
which was Sylvia Sidney’s “One Third of a Nation.” 
News reel companies and independent producers of the- 
atrical shorts also use the studio, so that it has more of 
the Hollywood air than the plants of most industrial 
film producers. 

In all, there are perhaps 20 producers who own top- 
fight studios and these 20 firms do about 80% of the 
business. But size of the producer is no more necessarily 
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a guarantee of excellence of product in this field than in 
any other. There are small producers who have turned 
out superb pictures, and some will argue that it is more 
economical to rent studio facilities than to own them. 
One small producer makes this brief for his kind: 
“Size results only in overhead, a portion of which must 
naturally be added to the expense of individual pictures. 
The small producer doesn’t handicap his client by the 
overhead—and it is definitely a handicap because it con- 
tributes in no way to the worth of the picture. For your 
own information, there have lately been several instances 
in which the difference between the price paid by the 
client and the actual production cost of the picture has 


” 


been as great as 40%. 


HIS point, of course, is highly debatable. Certainly, 

the equipment required of a producer varies with the 
elaborateness of the picture and the client will want to 
be sure it is equal to his job. Perhaps the one safe rule to 
follow is this:—Choose a producer who has made suc 
cessful pictures of the type you want. A check-up with 
previous clients is the real proof of the pudding. 

A good many companies have controlled costs by ask- 
ing several producers to submit bids. Such procedure may 
lower costs, but care must be observed lest it lower pic 
ture quality. For the production of a motion picture is 
not comparable to ordinary manufacture. Ford Motor 
Co. can turn out car after car at the same price, but no 
two motion picture reels cost the same. 

The producer may find that he has underbid himself, 
and must cheapen and curtail as he proceeds with pro- 
duction, Contrarily, it is possible the bid may be too high, 
and—human nature being what it is—the client is 
scarcely likely to get back the difference. Indeed, many 
reliable producers refuse to quote an exact price on any 
picture until the final approved script is in hand, with 
all cost factors known in detail. And they refuse to take 
a picture to this stage on a competitive basis. 

Hence, when several producers are called in, it is prob- 


Jam Handy 


From “Selling America,” a two-reel film based on the 
life of Benjamin Franklin. It was produced by the 
Jam Handy Organization to show how Ben Franklin's 
admonitions apply to modern selling. Producers rent 
these “pep-talk” films for use at sales meetings and 
conventions. Nearly 1,800 groups have seen this one. 
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ably best to ask that they submit no more than rough 
cost estimates, along with their ideas for story develop- 
ment. This is enough to enable producer selection. Later, 
when the final “shooting” script has been written and 
approved, is time enough for determining exact prices 
and signing contracts. Incidentally, producers are usually 
paid in four instalments: 25% when the contract is 
signed; 25% on the first day of shooting; 25% the day 
shooting ends; and 25% when the film is delivered. 

One question that is likely to occur to the executive 
who has had no film experience is this: How much of 
the planning and writing of a picture is it wise to leave 
to the producer? (For the moment we are ignoring those 
cases in which advertising agencies participate. ) 

Several producers have told Bustness Week that 
they are most successful when working with a company 
that is making its first film or with a company that has 
made many. Neophytes are willing to be shown and the 
experienced user knows the ropes, but executives of firms 
that have made one or two pictures are apt to feel that 
they are movie experts—and get in the producer’s hair. 
This is not to say that the client should not play a strong 
role in building the framework of the picture. It is up to 
him to supply all the basic data and he must have the 
final voice in deciding what the story shall include. But 
how the story should be told is up to the producer. The 
writing of Grade-A scenarios is a specialized technique 
which some producers have spent 20 years in mastering. 


NE company long experienced with films offers this 
formula for cooperating with producers. Set up a 
picture committee. Have this committee meet with the 
producer’s script-writers to hash out the broad outlines 
of the picture. Appoint one man to keep in touch with 






























Audio Productions, Inc. 
From “Pipe and the Public Welfare,” a two-reel 
sound picture made for the Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association for non-theatrical distribution. In shoot- 
ing the scene shown here, a photograph of the original 
Chelsea Water Company offices in London—as they 
have been kept intact since the 1700’s—was thrown 
on a transparent screen, in front of which a cast of 
characters carried out a scene from the period. 





the writers and furnish material as they need it; . 
wise, leave them alone until they have produced a 

Then let the script be shown individually to all p: 
affected—to such as the advertising manager, sale. 
motion and public relations authorities, departn 
heads, and management executives. When all wort! 
suggestions have been incorporated in the script, 

be submitted to the picture committee for final ap; 
And once the script has been approved, leave the + 
the producer. 


HE technique of shooting a picture need 

concern the executive client. If he has hired a 
producer, he will get a good picture. But once |} 
got it, his difficulty is making use of it. Well-org: 
standardized channels of distribution have only just 
to be dredged. 

Before going into the various methods of showing 
let’s take time out to make one point: distribution 
should be thoroughly worked out before ever produ 
is begun. Films can be tailored to audiences, but aud 
can’t be tailored to films. 

This point deserves emphasis, for failure to mal 
film fit the desired audience has accounted for mor« 
than perhaps any other single factor. Here is illust: 
by anecdote: Last year one of our biggest industrial 
made its first picture. Months in the making, th 
was one of the most elaborate and expensive comn 
jobs on record. When the picture was completed 
company invited Business Weexk’s editors to a p: 
showing. It was a grand job; the editors were pr 
impressed. “But how do you plan to distribute it?” 

The company’s advertising manager replied that 
tribution hadn’t been worked out yet.” They plan: 
“get after it right away, but with such a superior 
would have no trouble getting distribution.” 

But there was trouble. Despite the film’s excelle: 
had been tailored to no particular audience. It w: 
full of company promotion for theaters to touch; f 
same reason clubs and schools stayed away from it 
the advertising was not strong enough to make the 
a proper sales tool for showing to customer gr 
Eventually the picture had to be reworked—in severa 
versions to fit specific audiences. 


ARLY in this report, commercial films were clas 

by three types: straight advertising, institutional 
training. Let’s examine the distribution channels for « 
of the three. 

Commonest of the straight advertising films are 
minute movies, those short playlets—roughly compara! 
to page ads in magazines—which everyone has seen 
one time or another in his neighborhood theater. \Ii 
movies are old stuff—on a local basis. The Alex 


Film Co., with headquarters in Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, began producing them and arranging for showings 


in local theaters as long ago as 1919. But until 
years, difficulties of obtaining certified distribution 
restricted use of the medium by national advertiser: 
These difficulties were substantially alleviated wit! 
formation of two organizations, General Screen Ad 
tising, Inc., and Screen Broadcasts, Inc. Both are 


ciations of various producers and local distributors, an¢ 


as groups control the advertising rights in theaters 
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ast to coast. Thus the advertiser can go to either Screen 
Broadcasts or General Screen Advertising and get com- 

ete service for the execution and national distribution 

f minute movies. 

The advertiser need not, however, book national cov- 
rage. He can use his movies as a sales stimulus in certain 

retofore “tough” markets. Or, instead of running a 
multaneous national campaign, he can screen in one or 
wo markets at a time and merchandise carefully. 

There are many cases in which the most effective 
nethod of using this medium is to tie up the film with 
ne or two outlets in each town. This is done by affixing 
lealer signatures at the close of the film. Dealers like 
this type of promotion, sometimes share in the cost. And 
1s with any other kind of advertising, the film that is 
followed by active merchandising is most productive. 

In all, General Screen Advertising claims to be able 
to deliver 35,000,000 circulation per week or any part 
thereof—through more than 8,000 theaters in more than 
6,000 communities. Screen Broadcasts offers comparable 
circulation and both organizations charge these same rates: 


Per 1,000 Average Minimum 
Length Weekly Attendance Theater Week 


to 60 feet $2.50 $5.00 

to 90 feet 3.00 6.00 

to 120 feet 3.75 7.50 

As seen from this table, screening rates are established 
at the base price of $2.50 per thousand of audience. Rates 
apply equally to either full color or black and white 
productions. The most common length, and perhaps most 
advantageous, is 90 feet—one minute long. 

Circulation is computed in two ways. In the case of 
chain theaters, and some independents, actual attendance 
figures are available. In cases where actual attendance 
is not kept, an accepted formula is used—attendance for 
the week is figured at six times seating capacity of the 
theater. It is recognized in theater management circles 
that no movie house can stay in business unless it fills 
its seats six times a week. Since this formula figure is the 
lowest possible, Screen Broadcasts and General Screen 
Advertising maintain that they habitually deliver an 
excess over the guaranteed circulation. 


OMPARISONS of the cost of reaching consumers 
through minute movies and through publication 
advertising are possible but not conclusive. A page ad in 
the Saturday Evening Post, which has a circulation of 
better than 3,000,000 copies, costs $8,000. Against this, 
the cost of reaching 3,000,000 theatergoers with a 90-ft. 
movie would be $9,000, and its production cost would 
amount to several times that of the magazine ad. Of 
course, the magazine can point to a “pass-along”’ reader- 
ship which may be several times its audited circulation. 
Nor can theaters offer the audience-selectivity of maga- 
zines. Everybody goes to the movies, and hence an adver- 
tiser must have a product that is bought by all of the 
people if he would make most efficient use of the medium. 
Indeed, one of the commonest complaints against minute 
movies is that many of the “best” theaters don’t show them. 
Of the 17,000-odd houses in the country, better than 50% 
accept advertising shorts—but critics say that a dispropor- 
tionate percentage of these are small-town or neighborhood 
theaters. Lately, however, distributors of minute movies 
have done much to strengthen their coverage of big cities. 
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General Screen Advertising 
This scene is from an Alka-Seltzer minute movie, dis- 
tributed to theaters throughout the country by Gen- 
eral Screen Advertising. Alka-Seltzer began using ad- 
shorts in theaters back in 1922, long before there was 
a responsible organization for national distribution, 


and now ranks with Chevrolet as a biggest user of this 
type of advertising. In a typical year, Alka-Seltzer 
may use 15 different minute movies, mostly in color. 


One big step toward reducing the cost of minute movies 
to manufacturers was taken with the organization of the 
Association of Advertising Film Companies. This associa 
tion was formed last year by ten leading producers of 
short-length advertising films* and its purpose is to help 
get dealers to pay the cost of local screening. 

Here’s how the plan works: Frigidaire, let’s say, hires 
a producer to turn out a minute movie or, more likely, 
a series. This producer in turn arranges with the other 
nine members of the Association of Advertising Film 
Companies to sell local sponsorship of the film to Frigid 
aire dealers throughout the country. Thus Frigidaire 
has to deal with only one producer but has available the 
sales and service facilities of nine others. 

So much for minute movies. Naturally, straight-adver- 
tising films can be used outside theaters, but in such 
cases the productions are usually much longer and far 
more elaborate. Their use depends upon the product, 
and distribution is largely up to the manufacturer's own 
organization. 

For example, Coty has used straight-advertising films 
in department stores; Chevrolet has used them in dealers’ 
show rooms; and Johns-Manville salesmen have been 
equipped with projectors to take films right into the 
homes of customers. This last is interesting as an example 
of films used in “rifle” rather than “shotgun’”’ selling. 

J-M hired producer Luther Reed, Inc., to make two 
films for this purpose—one giving a summer version and 
one a winter version of the theory of heat. When J-M 
salesmen take these pictures into the home of “hot” pros- 


* Members of the Association of Advertising Film Companies 
are: Alexander Film Company, Colorado Springs, Colo.; A. V. 
Cauger Service, Inc., Independence, Mo.; Motion Picture Adver- 
tising Service, Inc., New Orleans, La.; Motion Picture Adver- 
tising Service, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio; Ray-Bell Films, Inc., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Screen Adettes, Portland, Ore.; Screen-Ad 
Exchange, Binghamton, N. Y.; Al. M. Smith Film Service, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Tad Screen Advertising, Inc. Dallas, 
Texas; and United Film Ad Service, Inc., Kansas City, Missouri. 
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pects they are able to present a very convincing story of 
the value of proper insulation. To date, the entire expense 
of this effort has been in the neighborhood of $60,000, 
including production price, prints, and projectors. J-M 
has been using these films for nearly two years and says 
that they have more than paid their way. 

Effective as straight-advertising films are in stimulat- 
ing sales, they have one shortcoming: a comparatively low 
saturation point. In some few communities “booing clubs” 
have already been formed. Additional exhibitors are 
getting harder to sign up; those who have stayed outside 
the fold are increasingly wary about antagonizing patrons 
for the sake of the comparatively small revenue that 
comes from showing minute. movies. 


HAT’S why many advertising men feel that the 

great future of the motion picture as a propaganda 
weapon for business lies in the institutional picture. 
The longer institutional picture can get across a message 
so subtly—perhaps without ever mentioning a company 
name—that it will offend no one. And if it is good enough 
to be classed as real entertainment, the best theaters can 
be persuaded to exhibit it (and without charge). 

Further, the institutional picture taps a vast audience 
that is denied the straight-advertising film—the countless 
clubs and schools, as well as the fraternal, religious, and 
civic organizations throughout the nation that show pic- 
tures to their own groups. 

In the distribution of an institutional film the advertiser 
can frequently count on considerable aid from the pro- 
ducer, for many of them maintain their own outlets. 
For example, Jam Handy, biggest producer in the field, 
attributes much of its growth to its complete, nationwide 
distributing system. And those producers who do not 
distribute themselves maintain close contact with distribut- 
ing agencies. 

The non-producer distributing organization which 
offers perhaps the widest service is Modern Talking 
Picture Service, with offices at 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. Modern does not handle minute movies, but 
it distributes all other kinds of commercial films much as 
does Jam Handy. It has dealers in 55 trading areas 
throughout the country. These dealers use Modern’s 
projection equipment, paying for it on a royalty basis. In 
turn, Modern pays its dealers according to the local 
distribution they supply for each film. 

Modern lists five types of audiences: theaters, schools, 
clubs, specially invited audiences, and your own organ- 
ization. A few films are suitable for all types of audiences, 
but most are suitable for only two or three. There is, 
of course, a very wide difference in the amount of com- 
pany propaganda that is permissible in a film intended 
for theaters and one intended for an advertiser's own 
sales or dealer organization. A common practice is to 
make a one-reel (10 minute) film for theaters and to add 
another reel or two for other groups. 

Having made a film, the advertiser can go to a dis- 
tributor like Modern and select his audiences. If he has 
a picture appealing only to men, he may advisedly want 
to limit his distribution to such groups as American 
Legion posts or Rotary clubs. Or, if he has a picture 
appealing only to women, he may pick garden clubs or 
parent-teacher associations. Whatever audiences he may 
select, the distributor will quote a price per showing. 





Audivision, 


From “Competition Keep Out,” one of a series of sa 
training slide films sponsored by National Ice Adv 
tising, Inc. The films, shown to ice service men, p 
sent actual sales situations and show how specific s: 
ing methods can sell more ice and equipment. 


These prices vary with the film. Projection costs 
greater, for instance, for a talkie than for a silent pictu: 
The following price ranges are, however, roughly typi 
$15 to $30 per show before clubs: $4.50 to $7.50 | 
theater; $2.50 to $5.00 for schools that have their ow 
projection equipment. Showings before specially invit: 
audiences or an advertiser’s sales or dealer organizati: 
are likely to cost about as much as showings put 
before clubs. 

These prices, of course, take no account of the numb« 


of people who view each showing. From the distributor's 


point of view, it is just as costly to show a film to o: 


person as to a thousand. However, although the distributo: 


makes no guarantees as to audiences, he is able to ma! 
reasonably accurate advance estimates. For instan 


experience has shown that the average American Legio: 


post will turn out 150 people for a film. Hence, 5( 
showings to American Legion groups will deliver abo 
75,000 people. 


T is also interesting that the cost of showing films 









in theaters where audiences are large, is much lower 


than the cost of showing to clubs. The answer, of cours 
is that theaters supply their own projection equipment ar 


operators. However, clubs have advantages that may mor 


than compensate: they offer selective audiences, and the) 


tolerate propaganda that comes closer to being undiluted 


advertising than do theaters. 


A distribution agent such as Modern Talking Pictur 


Service performs five functions for the agreed price. 


(1) It exploits the film—that is, makes audiences want 


to see it. This is largely accomplished with “literature 


sent to the various theaters, schools, or clubs. Modern 


prepares this literature at its headquarter offices, but 
is mailed from the local dealer offices. 


(2) It books the showings and gives the manufacture: 


advance notice of when, where, and before whom t! 


film is to be shown, so that he may have representatives 


present if he likes. 

(3) It puts on the showing, with experienced operat: 
in charge. 

(4) It renders such merchandising help as the mar 
facturer may desire. Modern, for example, makes a se 
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g point of the fact that its dealers are experienced in 
stributing samples, cards, and sales literature. 

(5) It gives the manufacturer a complete report on 
e audience—how many men, women, boys, and girls saw 
ic film. These audience counts are countersigned by a 
-sponsible person in the club before which the film is 
own. Naturally, not all of these functions are performed 
, the case of theater screenings, which is another reason 
why they cost less. 


MONG distribution services in the industrial film field, 
[LX one of the old-timers is the Motion Picture Bureau 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, which has 
offices at 347 Madison Ave., New York City. Away back 
n 1911 the Y.M.C.A,. recognized a demand for educa- 
tional and entertainment shorts and set up the bureau to 
send such films as it could get to churches, schools, clubs, 
and, of course, the various Y.M.C.A. branches. That 
first year the Motion Picture Bureau showed films to 
6,000 people. It has grown steadily until today it has on 
its lists about 25,000 non-theatrical “exhibitors” and each 
vear shows films to between ten and fifteen million people. 

The Bureau operates on a non-profit basis and hence 
the cost of its distribution is nominal. The manufacturer 
with a film gives the Bureau as many prints as he pleases 
and pays the following prices for a year’s service on a 
single print: One reel, silent, $60; sound, $75. Two reels, 
silent, $80; sound, $100, Three reels, silent $95; sound 
$115. 

Once a manufacturer has placed his picture with the 
Bureau it is listed in a catalog which is mailed to the 
Bureau’s 25,000 exhibitors. If the manufacturer has 
supplied 20 or more prints, he also gets the benefit of the 
“Exhibitors’ Bulletin” service. The bulletin, which fea- 
tures the films and products of manufacturers, is mailed 
to groups of special value to the individual picture user. 

Some of the Bureau’s exhibifors write in for only two 


Willeré Pictures 
From “Modern Plastics Preferred,” a two-reel picture 


made for Breskin & Charlton Publishing Co. Since 
March, 1938, the sponsor has secured selective distri- 
hution to about 75,000 people, simply by writing to 
advertising clubs, manufacturers’ associations, cham- 
bers of commerce, and other executive clubs. 
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or three films a year, but a great many rely on the 
Y.M.C.A, to give them complete and regular programs. 
Despite the fact that films are lent on a request basis, and 
are free, the Bureau is able to offer manufacturers a 
culation that is largely controlled. If the film is intended 
only for farmers, the Bureau will send it only to farm 
groups. 

The Bureau also agrees to see that printed matter 
distributed at all showings, and at the end of the ve 
supplies the manufacturer with detailed reports on attend 
ance. The number of people whom a manufacturer can 
reach through the Bureau naturally depends upon how 
choosey he is about audiences. But if he has a fil f 
broad general interest, the Bureau will guarantee a 
minimum circulation of 125,000 for every ten prints 
are furnished. 

Thus, since the service charge for a 


film is $75 per print per year, the cost of 


million people with such a picture would be $6,000, fo: 


it would require 80 prints to reach the million on the 
basis of the Y.M.C.A.’s guarantees. 


—— I’ alterations in distributior 
w even in production  technique—for 


motion pictures may well result from the work of the 


proced ite 


ndustrial 


American Film Center, established recently by the Rocke 
fellers’ General Education Board “to promote the use 
of the moving film as a medium of education.” Eventually 
the Film Center hopes to smooth the distribution of 
educational pictures through both theatrical and non 
theatrical channels. 

In regard to theatrical outlets, producers hope the 
Film Center will be able to bring about a new tolerance 
on the part of the Will Hays office for industrial pictures 
Hollywood has long been leery of commercial films, and 
has recently become more cantankerous, 

A couple of months ago, the Havs ofhce promulgated 
a rule that commercial pictures over 200 feet long must 
get Hays’ approval and must carry a seal reading “This 
Is An Advertisement” if they are to be exhibited in any 
of the 2,500 theaters controlled by Hollywood producers. 


The Film Center has developed a seal of its own—minus 


the word “advertisement’”—which it hopes to popularize 
and which would be vastly more acceptable to industrial 
picture users than the Hays seal. 

Thus far, in actuality, the Hays ruling has not been 
effective. Its “over 200 feet” proviso carefully skipped 
minute movies, for any attempt to ban them would have 
brought a how! from many theater owners who need 
the revenue they bring. Sponsors of longer pictures, which 
are generally kept free of straight advertising when 
intended for theater audiences, have had no difficulty in 
getting distribution without Hays approval. Nevertheless, 
anything the American Film Center may do to bring about 
more cordial relations with Hollywood will be welcomed 
by the commercial film industry. 

In the non-theatrical field, the Film Center can ofter 
advertisers immediate services. It makes available the 
comprehensive studies of educational films made by the 
Rockefeller General Education Board, as well as the 
facilities of the Association of School Film Libraries, 
another organization recently financed by Rockefeller 
money. This Association is making tie-ups with film 
libraries in schools and colleges throughout the United 
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States, and already claims to be able to reach a million 
students. 

The Film Center also offers assistance in the produc- 
tion of pictures—always provided they are of real educa- 
tional merit. The center will study the problems of 
clients, and recommend the type of film most likely to 
provide a solution. If necessary, the center will assist in 
the writing of scripts, as well as recommend the type 
of distribution. For all of these services, the center at 
present is charging a fee not to exceed 10% of the total 
cost of production and distribution. Since the center has 
been incorporated as a non-profit organization, it may 
later be possible to revise this fee downward. 


ISTRIBUTION of the third type of commercial 
D picture—the training film—is almost wholly a mat- 
ter for the individual company. Some companies that 
make a practice of taking a certain number of college 
graduates each year and training them for junior execu- 
tive posts consider films an unequalled medium for 
bringing a company’s varied activities to the classroom. 
Other companies use film for pepping up salesmen, per- 
haps showing them regularly at sales meetings or at 
annual conventions. Still others use films for taking the 
company’s story to dealers. In the early months of this 
year, for example, General Electric sales executives have 
been on the road with a movie, putting on for dealers 
an elaborate show called “Get Over Into Clover.” 
Purpose of the show was to demonstrate to dealers how 
they can make more money, and incidentally sell more 
G-E products. 

The mechanical problems of projection have probably 
kept some firms from using movies within their own 
organizations, but improved and simplified equipment at 
reasonable prices has eliminated most of these difficulties. 
Some companies have installed in their own auditorium 
regular 35 mm. equipment, but for most purposes the 
16 mm. “suitcase” machines are entirely adequate. 

Such portable 16 mm. sound projectors, which will 
also show silent films, range in price from $350 up. They 
provide pictures sufficiently large to take care of audiences 
up to 1,000 persons, and have certain advantages over the 
35 mm. projectors. For one thing, film costs are consid- 
erably less when prints are made in 16 mm. rather than 
35 mm. size. For another, union operators are not usually 
required for 16 mm. projection. Finally, because 16 mm. 
film is non-inflammable, most cities do not require for it 
the fireproof projection booths, inspections, and costly 
licenses that they do for 35 mm. film. 

Many training pictures (and some straight-advertising 
and institutional pictures, too) are not movies at all, but 
slide films. The modern sound slidefilm is simply a stream- 
lined version of the glass lantern slide familiar several 
generations ago. First-class projectors range in price 
from around $75 to $250, including the sound equipment 
which is basically nothing but a phonograph. Ordinarily, 
the projector is hand-operated and is not mechanically 
synchronized with the sound. A mild gong from time 
to time in the record furnishes a cue to the operator to 
switch to the next picture. 

But so simple and reliable are both slidefilm and 16 mm. 
motion picture projectors that many companies rely on 
their own personnel to handle shows. When a company 
uses films frequently, it is undoubtedly cheaper to own 
























Audivision 
From “Clay, Hands and Fire,” a two-vedt pictu 
made for Copeland & Thompson. The film, whi 
shows the manufacture of fine Spode pottery in En 
land, has been shown to customers in selected depar 
ment stores. 


equipment, but if a company uses films only very rare 
—at annual conventions, say—it is more economical 
rent equipment, as can be done in every fair-sized tow: 


- the outlook for the commercial motion picture indu 
try three factors stand out as all-important: (1) tel: 


vision, (2) the new awareness of business that it “must 


do something” about public relations, and (3) the grow 
ing interest shown by advertising agencies in the mov 
medium. 

Television, of course, is as yet scarcely more than 
white hope of commercial movie men—and may nev: 


+} 





become anything more. Yet the very excitement televisior 
has caused has been and will be a stimulus to commercia 


films. Programing is known to be television’s great bug 
boo—and here, say industrial producers, is “where w 
come in.” Broadcasters, hungry for programs, are expect: 
to be eager to use everything that the industry can supp! 


—everything, that is, except the films which make to 
flagrant a use of straight advertising. The evident fact 
that better, clearer television programs can be broadcas' 


from movies than from direct action lends real substan 
to this prospect. ‘ 
As to the impact of public relations on commerci 


movies, it is only necessary to cite the fact that most o! 


the elaborate pictures that have been made recently hav 
had as their purpose not the direct sale of goods but t! 
wooing of public good will. U. S. Steel spent $250,00 
producing a story of steel—later cut into three versior 
for showing to different audiences—which is solely cor 


cerned with the human side of industry. Westinghous 
made a film called ““The New Frontiers” for the purpos 


of “proving to the public that Westinghouse plays 


important part in the national economic life and indirect! 


affects the lives of every individual.” General Motors h 
made a series of films for-internal distribution, on t! 
theory that the best way to sell an idea to the who 
public is first to sell it to the corporation’s family. T! 
National Association of Manufacturers has shown to ‘ 
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timated 20 million people, through theaters and non- 
theatrical outlets, four pictures designed to renew faith in 
\merican institutions and the American way of living. 
{nd these are but random examples. 

But stimulating as television and the drive for better 
oublic relations may be, the commercial motign picture 
ndustry has most to gain from the growing suspicion 
of advertising agencies that they may have been missing 
a bet in films—both from their clients’ standpoint and 
from the standpoint of worthwhile commissions. 

In its issue of Sept. 30, 1937, Printers’ Ink, an adver- 
tising trade publication, explored agency thinking on 
films and reported that “early in 1937 a major agency 
established a film department, the first of its kind in many 
years. This was a notable event, the harbinger of changes 
both in the agencies and in the commercial film trade 
today. Since that first film department started to function, 
several rival agencies have been building their own, and 
agents generally have been studying the ‘new medium’— 
as such, and as a potential money-maker for the agency.” 

An informal survey of leading agencies now shows that 
as yet only about half a dozen of the very largest agencies 
have established film departments worthy of the name, 
though perhaps 25 other agencies have delegated to a 
single account executive the job of handling whatever films 
may pass through the agency and sometimes dignified this 
function with a departmental title. In the rest of the 
agencies, films are handled strictly on a catch-as-catch- 
can basis. 

One problem that has held back agency participation 
in film-making is the touchy question of the respective 
functions of agency and producer. Many advertising men 
feel that films will eventually go the way of radio—that 


the agencies will run the whole show from preliminary 


scripts to final showings. At least one agency is now 
operating on that basis. Its film department has made 
pictures for a number of clients, handling even such 
details as cast selection and direction, and leaving to the 
producer only the job of supplying mechanical equipment. 
Such complete domination of production by an agency) 
springs from the feeling that only thus can an agency 
justify a profitable fee. 


UT most producers—and perhaps the majority of 
agency men, too—feel that the technique of film pro- 
duction is so vastly more complicated than that of radio 
programs that the extension of agency activity in the film 
cannot possibly parallel the radio development. They feel 
that eventually the big agencies will take over the creative 
planning and writing of pictures but will leave the pro- 
duction to producers, who by experience and equipment 
built on volume production are better able to handle the 
job. They point out that an agency can well justify a 15% 
commission by performing such services as these: deter- 
mining the need for a picture, selecting a producer, keeping 
down costs, writing scripts or at least assisting the pro- 
ducer, and determining the channels of distribution. 
That this is the present trend in agency participation 
can hardly be doubted. And that it is the one calculated to 
do most for the immediate development of commercial 
films is equally certain. For producers, once convinced 
that the agencies have no intention of reducing them to 
equipment suppliers, will welcome agency collaboration. 
They know well that when agencies begin pushing clients 
toward films—rather than shunting them away—the 
industry will be in for its big boom. 
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48 - Labor and Management 


A FIVE-POINT 
PROGRAM 


FOR BETTER 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Attention to the “‘little’’ wants and 
comforts of the people who work 
for you often creates more good 
will and loyalty than a more elabo- 
rate program. These five practical 
personal suggestions can go a long 
way toward making your indus- 
trial relations more effective. Such 
things prompt men to say: “This 
is a good place to work!” 


Cool, fresh drinking 

water from sanitary 
fountains or coolers re- 
vives and refreshes tired 
workers. Ic also helps 
prevent timelost through 
fatigue and illness. 


Naturally, where 

ger exists, safety 
precautions are taken for 
granted. But, by check- 
ing all working condi- 
tions and new machines, 
you can increase the 


comfort and safety of your 
people. 


Workers welcome 
appreciate vol. 
untary thrift plans, either 
through their own or- 
ganizations or local sav- 
ings institutions. Money 
put aside regularly is the 
_- © easiest way to save. 
ee eo ee 
a Ample fan or air- 
conditioning units 
are used in progressive 
plants where fume or dust 
conditions make the 
worker's job difficult. 
Such consideration 
means more efficiency 
as well as good will. 








Clean, attractive washrooms with hot 

water, soap and individual ScotTissue 
Towels remind workers daily of management's 
concern for their comfort, welfare, health. 


The Scott Washroom Advisory Service js avail- 
able to help arrange washrooms comfortably, 
economically and efficiently. The Scott Survey 
will suggest how to relieve congestion, reduce 
waste, overhead expense, and create good will 
in your washrooms. 
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LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 





Unions Sue, Are Syed 


Republic Steel answers 
with $7,500,000 action. 
What does Clayton Act mean? 


STUDENTS OF LABOR LEGISLATION went 
back to the 1914 record this week, to 
mull over the meaning of the phrase: 
“Nothing contained in the anti-trust 
laws shall be construed to forbid the ex- 
istence and operation of labor organiza- 
tions, or to forbid or restrain such or- 
ganizations from lawfully carrying out 
the legitimate objects thereof.” 

The phrase is part of the Clayton Act, 
passed in 1914 as an amendment to the 
Sherman anti-trust law. Its protection 
of labor unions from suit under anti- 
trust provisions varies with court inter- 
pretation of “lawfully” and “legitimate” 
activities. And what gave it point this 
week was a suit by Republic Steel Corp. 
against the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, for $7,500,000 damages. The 
corporation contends that it was dam- 


| aged at least to the extent of $2,500,000 





during the “Little Steel” strikes of 1937, 
and the anti-trust laws permit collection 
of triple damages. 


Complaint Cites Losses 


The Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee (established by the C.1.0.); Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers; John L. Lewis; 
Philip Murray; and 30-odd individuals or 
local unions are named in the Republic 
petition. Stoppage of work, assault upon 
various persons, blocking of the mails, 
violence, threats, and intimidation are 
charged by the corporation, which de- 
clares that as a result some of its plants 
were closed down and that it lost pro- 
duction and sales and went to consider- 
able expense in hiring protection. As all 
the business world knows, the union lost 
the strike, and Republic continued on 
an open-shop basis. Also involved in the 
strike were Bethlehem, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube, and Inland Steel, none of 
which signed C.1.0. contracts. 

As time rolled on, the union brought 
charges against Republic before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board; after long 


and involved hearings and litigation, the 


board ordered the steel company to put 
some 5,000 strikers back to work and 
pay them back wages. But more lawing 


was on the way, as became evident when 


S.W.OC. filed a suit against Republic a 
couple of weeks ago, asking $7,500,000 in 
back wages. 

The fact that the two suits nicely bal- 


| ance each other caused some labor ob- 
| servers to predict this week that in an 


out-of-court settlement both suits would 


cancel out. If this is not the outcome, 


the suits are likely to gather dust 
some time, while the application of 
anti-trust laws to labor unions is m 
clearly defined. Ahead of the Repu 
case is another one, the Apex Hosi: 
case in which a C.1.0. affiliated has by 
ordered to pay $711,932.55 (BW— 
8’39,p39). Appeal has been taken f; 
this decision, and opposing attorneys 
argue it out before the Circuit Court 
Appeals in Philadelphia next week. 
Ultimately, neutrals believe that 
Supreme Court will have to decide | 
what is what in anti-trust suits brow; 
against labor unions. John Lewis and ||, 





C.1.0. want an early decision; so do most 


employers. From time to time uni 
have been sued, and collections )h 
been made, but the scope of the ‘ 
straint of trade” laws is confused. 


The Clayton Act was passed as thy 


result of labor pressure after the D. 

bury Hatters union had paid a hea 
judgment under the Sherman Act; lat: 
the Supreme Court held that the Sh. 
man Act was not violated in the viol: 
Coronado Coal strike (1922). In Ja: 
ary, 1938, a federal judge in St. Li 

fined the Progressive Miners (A.F_] 


$117,000 but the order later was with- 
drawn when the union and mine operat- 


ors reached a compromise. 


Test Curb on Unions 
A.F.L. and C.LO. 


fight 


drastic Oregon law. Similar Wis- 


consin case is dropped. 


Tus WEEK the curtain fell on Ac! 


I 


of the campaign by Oregon unions to 


upset that state’s much-debated (B81 


May 13°39,p32) anti-picketing law. Hav- 
ing presented oral arguments against 


the law, attorneys for unions in 


American Federation of Labor, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, and Rail- 


road Brotherhoods were directed by 
three-judge state court in Portland 
present formal briefs before June 
The defendant, State of Oregon, 


a 


given until June 22 to file its brief, after 


which rebuttals will be permitted 
each side before a June 30 


After that, Circuit Judges Rol» 


Tucker, James T. Brand, and Arthu 


deadline 


D. Hay will confer to reach a decisiv 


Assert Law Strikes at Rights 


The action thus far has been taken 


under Oregon's “declaratory judgm: 
statute, which permits a citizen v 
believes his rights are threatened 
seek protection against a new law e\ 
though specific damage is not clain 
In presenting their arguments, the un 
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yeys claimed that the new union- 
iting law (passed last fall by 

-eferendum) not only threatened to de- 
all unions by removing the right 
llective bargaining, but violates the 
titutional rights of free speech and 
press. A further point which the 
s stressed was that the language 
e statute was so vague and am- 
sus as to make it impossible for an 
ary worker to tell whether or not 
as violating the law. 


“Third Party”’—the Public 


Laving the defense groundwork, state 
lawvers asserted that the law was social 
legislation of a new kind, which recog- 
nized that a “third party”—the public 
—was a party to every industrial dis- 
pute. They maintained that Oregon 
unions had reached a position of in- 
fluence despite greater obstacles than 
the new law presented, and that there 
was no merit in the contention that the 
labor organizations faced extinction at 
ts hands. 

Meanwhile, Portland citizens were 
ible to descend from the _ theoretical 
arguments to practical problems, as they 
looked toward the waterfront. There, 
the seaport’s shipping lines were shut 
lown, on order of the Waterfront Em- 
ployers Association, because of a labor 
dispute involving the steamer William 
Luckenbach. The first anti-picketing in- 
inction under the new law had been 
ssued by Circuit Judge John Winter in 
this case, and charges have been brought 
against the union which allege picketing 
n violation of the injunction. Another 
urt problem has arisen from the in- 
ictment of 21 union members charged 
with picketing at the Southern Pacific 
siding in Portland, to which the 
ttorneys for the union have entered 
iemurrers, 


Portland Looks to Courts 


Thus the Portland air was full of 

tension this week, and both business 
ind labor waited to see what the courts 
would do. After a peaceful period of six 
months, during which proponents of 
ie new law had claimed that it had 
proved its worth,” trouble once more 
vas evident in employer-employee rela- 
ons, 

The first test of Wisconsin’s anti- 
picketing law came to an abrupt end 
this week, when A.F.L. attorneys moved 
lor dismissal of an action brought in 
Cireuit Court. They felt they had won 

partial victory, because state and 

tv officials said that the law was 
s civil and not a criminal statute and 
that consequently they would not arrest 
ny violators of it. The law probibits 
picketing except by employees of a 
jant against which a strike has been 

Aue, 

If employers seek injunctions under 
the law, the unions will renew their at- 
tack on its Constitutionality. 
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BUG ENOUGH FOR A BANQUET 


A boiler furnace is no place for a banquet—unless it’s extra- 
ordinary, like this one of three C-E Steam Generating Units at 
the East River Station of Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc. Though installed as long ago as 1930, it still holds 
the world’s record for high capacity, having operated at a rate 
of 1,270,000 Ib per hr—enough steam to pull sixteen 125-car 
freight trains. 


These three C-E Units were the first in the 1,000,000 lb-per- 
hr class. Today there are nine such units throughout the world, 
seven of which are C-E Units. They demonstrate the adequacy 
of C-E designing and manufacturing facilities to meet the 
problem of any organization or institution that requires steam 
for power, heating or process work. 

The advantages of C-E equipment are also available to small 
steam users. You can specify C-E for boiler units of any capa- 
city from 1000 to 1,000,009 Ib per hr and assure yourself of 
minimum steam cost. 


COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING 


200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


a 4 
C-E PRODUCTS INCLUDE BOILERS, FURNACES, PULVERIZED FUEL 


SYSTEMS AND STOKERS; ALSO SUPERHEATERS, ECONOMIZERS AND AIR HEATERS 
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| From 1/4 
to 1/3 





From one fourth to one 
| third of all stocks on the “‘big 
|| board’? have behind them a 
| business policy that includes 
|| advertising. 
| They range from such low- 
|| priced commodities as Coca 
Cola and Bon Ami to such 
heavy industries as Caterpil- 
lar Tractor and United States 
Steel. 

Shouldn’t you give some 
thought to advertising for 
your business ? 











Newell-Emmett 
COMPANY 


| | 
| 
| cAdvertising Counsel | 
| 

| | 








40 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK 

















ARYEARD 


METAL BUILDING 
QUICKLY! PERMANENTLY! 
MOST ECONOMICALLY! 


Here’s the building you need! Rigid, 
permanent construction . « - mod- 
ern, interlocking copper-bearing 
steel or genuine Lyonore Metal on 
structural steel frame. May be 
quickly and easily erected by us or 
your own labor ... yet may be 
moved without loss! Weather-tight, 
fire- and lightning-proof. Can be 
insulated at our shop if desired. 
Now giving satisfaction all over the 
country and abroad! Discover the 
many ways these mod- 
ern steel structures can 
serve your purpose. 
Write today—Maryland 
Metal Building Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 






REE! send for your illustrated catalog TODAY! 


Mayn’t Amend Laws 


Chances for altering both 
Wagner Act and Wage-Hour 
measure become weaker. 


As CONGRESSIONAL ADJOURNMENT—and 
1940 politics—drew closer this week, 
chances for amendment of the Wagner 
Act receded. So also did chances for 
amendment of the Wage-Hour law, al- 
though the prospects for revision in that 
direction were still much better than an 
even-money bet. 

Several factors have slowed the Wagner 
Act debate. One is the appointment of 
Dr. William Leiserson to the National 
Labor Relations Board, which pleases 
many persons who believe that his style 
of mediation and cross-table consultation 
will fix up the law’s administrative diffi- 
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culties. Another factor is Sen. Wag 
statement of last week that a chan; 
NLRB rules could give employers 
right to petition for employee elect 
this week NLRB Chairman J. W 
Madden said that the board was ser 
considering such a change. 

More likely to prolong discussion 
Congress’ adjournment, however, 
the red tape which has wrapped 
around the hearings. Last week-end 
Thomas announced that 127 people 
listed as prospective witnesses in 
Senate hearings, and that “full st 
must precede consideration of the an 
ments on the Senate floor. At the 
time, Rep. Norton spoke to the H 
committee, urging more speed and \ 
ing that if involved philosophical d 
sion were permitted “it will take 
September before we conclude heari 

All in all, it appeared probable 





It was the old problem all over again 
in Harlan County, Ky. this week— 
to stick with the striking miners, or 
go back to work in the pits? The 
miner above argues it out with his 





wife and one of the pickets, while 


To Strike or Not to Strike? 































Wide Wat 
strikers and the National Guard 


look on. By the end of the week: the 
the 


problem was being solved by 


“ 


Harlan County mine operators’ ac- 
with the 


ceptance of contracts 
United Mine Workers of America 
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that the Wagner Act would not be 
led during this session of Congress, 
that Leiserson and Madden would 
chance to improve administration 
g the political recess. This prospect 
pleasing to the New Dealers—and 
e event that Congress did insist on 
ng some changes, the Administra 
had an ace in the hole. The ace is 
Wagner, who is prepared to shoot 
wn formula for revision into the 
te if and when he judges the time 
ght 
Meanwhile, the Wage-Hour law has 
been up for amendment before the 
House for three weeks, with hearings all 
finished and Administrator Andrews 
hack of a series of suggestions (BW- 
Var25°39,p52) which would facilitate 
his own work and would remove some 
of the ambiguities of coverage which 
have puzzled business men. Prior to sub- 
mission of the amendments, Rep. Nor- 
ton and Administrator Andrews con 
sulted with many advisers from the 
ranks of business management and or- 
ganized labor, so that the bill went to 
the House with backing generally re- 
garded as plenty strong enough to put 
t over. 


Encounter Farm Resistance 


Unfortunately for the amending team, 
however, they bumped into the com- 
ined opposition of five farm lobbies 
which were exercised by the suggested 
elimination of wage-hour exemptions 
heretofore extended to “first process” 
agricultural workers. The farm lobbyists 
are tough—only by granting them con 
cessions right and left did the wage-hour 
proponents ever get their law passed in 
the first place. And this week the amend- 
ers were trying to reform their lines 
Rep. Norton has offered another bill, 
omitting the agricultural provisions, but 
the farm groups have been rumbling 
about the law’s future implications, and 
may throw their weight against the Ad- 
ministration.-If amendments aren’t had, 
of course, Andrews’ difficulties will in 
rease because of the opposition of many 
business men who wanted the amend- 


ments to go through. 


Those Auto Unions 


C.1.0. wing shows its strength 
by calling strikes. A.F.L. money 
to aid Martin. 


GRADUALLY GETTING down to cases. but 
still a long way from settling their 
tudinous quarrels, C.1.0. and Homer 
Martin factions of the United Automo- 
le Workers union were raising Cain in 
Detroit again this week. Between fre 
trips to the medicine cabinet for 
aspirin, business management was 
nuing to negotiate grievances on 
ome rule” basis, and waiting for 


ide to overpower the other and set 
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pony: 
DOUGLAS BUILDS WINGS FOR TRAVEL ON THESE < 


NORTH AMERICA: American Airlines Inc. ... Braniff Airways ... Canadian C 

Eastern Air lines ... Northwest Airlines, inc... . Pan American Airways... T.W 
...Western Air Express ... Wilmington-Catalino Airline... Cia,.Mexicana de Aviacion 
SOUTH AMERICA: Pon American Airways... Pan American Grace Airways... AUSTRALIA: 
Australia ... Australian National Airwoys... EUROPE: A. B. Aerotransport, Sweden... 
France ... Avio Linee Italiane, italy... C.t. S$, Czechoslovakia... K.l.M., Netherlands 


Air 
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Spain... A. R. E.S., Roumania... LOT, Poland .. . S.A.B.E. N.A., Belgium . . . Swissair, Switzeriond 


ORIENT: China National Aviation Corporation...K.N.1.1.M. in Netherlands Indies ...JapanA 
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OVER 1,500 000 PISTONS up a responsible headquarters. High- ou 
s lights were these trends: 
NOW RE-SIZED BY & The UA.W.-C.LO., under Pres. R. LABOR ANGLES 
J. Thomas, still had the most men, and as 
was trying to leave no opening for 
age Mae any of oan ee A Colleges More Hopeful _ 
drive for closed-shop contracts was in- THIS WEEK COLLEGE employme: 
dicated, and where such demands hadn’t e@us counted up the nibbles the; 
been made, grievances were being pressed had from business firms and ¢ Is 
to demonstrate the C.LO. strength. that employment prospects are b 
Plants began to shut down, first Briggs for the class of ‘39 than they wi 
Body with 15,000 men, next several ‘38, 37, nod ‘33. Of the 146 
Chrysler shops employing some 50,000 queried, 91% think that more thay hall od 
men, next smaller assembly plants, in- of the men and women graduatin. wil 
cluding Ford’s Lincoln shop with 5,000, have steady jobs before summer i the 
Improved business conditions, greater 
Polled on A.F.L. Tie efforts on the part of the schools t: _ 
2. Martin meanwhile was taking a their graduates, and the fact tha! em. wes 
THREE AND A HALF YEARS ago American vote among his members on the question ae ae on — the em} ee 
Hammered Piston Ring Division of of joining the A.F.L. The ballots were ey Rave recruited irom campu Con 
Koppers Company introduced the devised and distributed by Martin and the past are the main reasons for the whic! 
Koetherizer, which re-sizes worn and his executive board, who had publicly upturn, according to the Investor: Sv affect 
Se el —-> — recommended the affiliation. After work- dicate, ! Minasapets, which ma iain 
of steel shot. It eliminates skirt expand- ing all week on this, Martin was ex- nationwide survey, bill v 
ers, or the need for new pistons. pected to announce a rank-and-file Peachy Idea powe 
majority in favor of the A.F.L. tie. ¢ As 
And, after that, he could count on THE TECHNIQUE used in Philade! listri 
A.F.L. financial and organizing support. hat-sales campaign (BW—Dee.}> fs 
8. Everybody in Detroit was wait- has been picked up by California’s Stat tiliti 
ing for the NLRB to call an employee Federation of Labor (A.F.L.) to a 
election at Chrysler. Hearings are ex- 8&et rid of a surplus pack of wt 
pected to end next week, but after they peaches which threatens to cut « ates 
ALTHOUGH THIS SERVICE is available end the board could take any amount se pind eee - ties i 
only through American Hammered of time in making a decision. The im hall next year. Retumating tha : a 
jobbers, more than 50,000 pistons are C.1.0. group, in the opinion of neutral this vear will leave some 6,000,000 alla 
being treated every month. estimators, had the pre-election upper in surplus storage, the unions have oe 
hand. But there also is a court battle all organized labor groups in the | The 
on at this time, in which Martin and to help promote a campaign where! at ti 
C.L.O. are contending for the rights and each union member would buy two cans to tak 
titles to U.A.W. representation. This of peaches a week until the surplus wa: te 
has dragged on in legalistic tussling for Wiped out. thus g 
many weeks—and if Martin happened . 
to win it and get a ssieg ade More Job Placements . fe 
SOME IDEA OF THE OIL saving accom- against the Thomas faction he could prime et ee ope bgyres Little 
plished by this invention can be gained =o fast with an exgpeiantion —— ee T , nden 
from the fact that a car using a quart While this maneuvering went on, an- Department reports that the t - ». Er power 
of oil every 100 miles can run with no other angle developed. The former WPA _Ployment Service found 270,496 jobs for tions” 
added oil between oil changes after section of the U.A.W., which was split unemployed registrants—a gain of tales 
Koetherizing. Koetherized putens do off a few weeks ago after | , li over the employment rate a year ag mae sy 
not again collapse; Koetherized pistons } Sago a al ong wrang ing. ‘ - ~ aie axes ] 
have given 25,000 to 35,000 miles of set itself up as a union on its own, Places found in private industry salen 
added satisfactory service. Under the leadership of Ed Taylor, it counted for 195,001 of the total, m 
opened offices in the Hoffman building getting 104,830 and women 90,171. Du Distrie 
=f. Gour under the name of “WPA and Unem-_ ing the same period, active registration The : 
PROBL ployed Workers of America.” Taylor al- devlined 3%, but on May 1 there wen ided ¢ 
Koetherizing solved a problem for the ready claims command of 18 locals. am es egg a pe Nn be boug 
sesteaieh, Weanbather Mannan cuenta The WPA union probably will wait to with the 51 state and territorial office: HH a aut 
may solve ame oe for you. These see which group turns out to be the big- of the service, towns 
a etch ——, yo gest and solidest, then affiliate with it. Fewer—but Bigger ‘pply t 
Sorta Rtg sere sade ney Labor Votes Tue new C.1.0. consolidation _polic: I bit 
tric Power Stations, Industrial Chem- Ware Senate anp House committees (unveiled in Bustness Week May 6) ‘igned 1 
icals, Creosote, Municipal Incinerators, consider revisions of the Wagner Act, moving right along. This week, on the f the , 
7 on oo See Ve the National Labor Relations Board heels of the merger of the indust Incide 
mered Piston Rings, D-H-S Bronze, continues to hold labor elections. This unions’ textile interests, two more group een Te 
Fast’s Couplings, Materials-handling week figures were released on 39 latest moved under joint management. Thi In re 
Systems, Pressure-treated Timber elections. The A.F.L. entered 27, won 19, are the National Leather Workers hamper 
Seteae shen iiamaaestiadindee lost 5 to the C.1.0. and two to a stronger — the Fur Workers International; hereafter mere - 
Ships, Barges. ‘ vote against any union. The C.1.0. en- they will be joined as Internatio: I braska F 
Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. tered 18, won 12, lost two to the A.F.L., and Leather Workers. Prospects are ‘#' the two 
and three to the “no union” side. One C.L.O. will be able to merge a «i est busi 
of the eight elections in which the C.1.0. so of the smaller unions under it ber of th 
and A.F.L. tangled was a tie. “Inde- ners, thus present a_ better-regy'a! BR. 4 & 
pendents” entered 4, won 1. more efficiently organized front. Naintain 
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Is Nebraska “TVA” Ready? 


Governor signs two bills desired by public power 
advocates, and legislature kills a bill that would curb 


them. Next move—a $90,000,000 purchase. 


PrsLic POWER advocates in Nebraska 
are convinced their “Littl TVA” is 
ready to go to town. Late last week 
Gov. R. L. Cochran signed two bills 
which are designed to placate the 
affected municipalities, and then the 
famed one-house legislature spiked a 
bill which was anathema to the public 
power people. 
As a result, the three public power 
listricts once again will undertake to 
buy out the privately-owned electric 
ilities. This $90,000,000 purchase pro- 
gam had to be abandoned some months 
wo—despite approval of the Federal 
Power Commission—because municipali- 
ties in the area feared they would lose 
taxes, the power to condemn, and con- 
trol over rates if the Little TVA went 
through with the plan. 
The bills passed provide, in substance, 
that the public power districts will have 
) take over the franchises of any pri- 
vate companies which they may buy, 
thus giving the cities and towns a rein 
rates; that the municipalities may 
buy local distribution facilities from the 
Little TVA, or, failing to agree, may 
mdemn the properties; and that the 
districts will make “contribu- 
tions” to the state, counties, school dis- 
tricts, ete., roughly equivalent to the 
taxes now paid by the private com- 


power 


panies. 


Districts Fight “Hamstringing”’ 


The measure which was defeated pro- 
vided originally that no company could 
bought by the power districts without 

authorizing vote from cities and 
towns involved. It was amended to 
“pply to Omaha alone, then finally de- 
leated. The power districts opposed this 

il bitterly, claiming that it was de- 
sgned to hamstring the consummation 
f the purchase program. 

Incidentally, the charge frequently has 
been made around the statehouse in Lin- 
coln recently that bills designed to 
amper the public power program were 
more or less directly sponsored by Ne- 

raska Power Co. This company, one of 
the two largest involved, draws its big- 
est business from Omaha and is a mem- 

tof the Electric Bond & Share family. 
Bond & Share officials in New York 
maintain they have kept strictly out of 


the fight; Nebraska's public 
cials counter that New York’s neutrality 
hasn’t been reflected in Nebraska Pow- 
er’s attitude. 


power offi- 


Rate Promises—and Results 


Meanwhile, close students of the pur- 
chase program feel that there are many 
obstacles to its completion. For one 
thing, they point out that the power 
districts, in wooing public sentiment and 
the votes of the legislature, promised 
rate reductions beyond anything con- 
templated when the purchase plan first 
was drawn up. To put such rates into 
effect, it is felt the districts would be 
obliged to buy out the private com- 
panies at lower figures than those orig- 
inally contemplated. 

Further, there is talk of municipalities 
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Protection that’s 
Permanent 


An Anchor Industrial Fence is a perma- 
nent investment in protection, beauty and 
utility. Anchor Fences are deagned and 
built to last. They have rugged *'U-Bar™ 
posts, with deep-driven “anchors” which 
keep the fence always in line in any type of 
soil—despite rains, frosts, thaws, stresses 
and strains. You'll find the correct solu- 
tion to your fencing problems in the 


FREE Anchor Fence Manual 


It will help you select fences and gates to 
suit your requirements as to protection 
and beauty—which look better—last 
longer. Get this valuable book free—and 
thelocal address of Anchor's Nation-Wide 
Erecting Service today. Write: ANCHOR 
POST FENCE CO., 6670 Eastern Ave. 
Ba!timore, Md. 
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Illustrated above: 


Carloading is not new to TOWMOTORS. For over 
20 years TOWMOTOR Tractors have been used to 
push and pull freight in and out of box cars. For 
6 years TOWMOTOR Lift Trucks have been doin 
it. Now TOWMOTOR offers a still shorter an 
more condensed lift truck for carloading, as well 
as other handling op- 

erations. The new 

Model C-L has a 


New Model C-L, 47” Wheel Base, Load Capacity 4,000 Lbs. 


shorter—47"'—wheel base with load cap. of 4000 

Ibs. Built with dangle or telescopic mast. Equipped 

with forks, flat plate or ram. All vitel operoting 

ports stonderd and interchangeable with other 

models. Write for new bulletin of action pictures 

today, explaining your requirements so we can 
send specifications on 
mode! best suited ¢ 
your needs. 


TOWMOTOR CO., 1246 E. 152nd tk. Cleveland, Ohio Sales Offices in 22 Principal Cities 
GAS 


PIONEERS OF STRAIGHT 


SEATED CENTER CONTROL FOR 20 YEARS 
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“| WONDER IF | CAN 
BORROW FROM THE 
COMPANY TO PAY FOR 
BETTY’S OPERATION?” 





| slow to sell, 


attempting to take over local distribution 
facilities from the private companies—in 
other words, piecemeal dismemberment. 
The companies, intent on selling in toto 
or not at all, unquestionably would fight 
dismemberment to the last ditch in the 
courts. 
Moreover, some companies may be 
in the belief that finances 


| of the power districts are so dubious 


| its operations from Sept. 


that they will be discredited in the 
public eye. The Loup River district only 
last week reported a loss of $151,424 on 
1 to Dec. 31, 
1938. And many private engineers will 


| contend that the Loup hasn’t licked its 
| silt problem. 


What to do 
for employees 


worried by debts| 


Employees worried by debts can’t do their | 
best work. Yet almost every worker, through | 
no fault of his own, at some time owes bills 
he can't pay out of current earnings. Natu- 
rally you want to help employees faced with | 
serious money problems. But your company 
may properly feel that it can't attempt to 
finance the emergency needs of all its workers. 
What then can you tell your men who come | 
to you for loans? Where can they get the 
money they need? 

Where workers can borrow 
Banks require collateral which wage workers 
seldom own, or co-makers they can’t readily | 
get. Their friends need all they make for 
their own expenses. 

To make loans to workers without bank 
credit is the job of Household Finance. At 
Household responsible families can borrow 
up to $300 on their character and earning 
ability. Repayment is made in 10 to 20 small 
monthly installments. Thus families can 
work their way out of debt without sacrifice 
of living standards. 

Thousands learn money management 
To help workers avoid unnecessary debt 
Household provides guidance in money 
management and better buymanship—shows | 
them how to save on daily purchases and 
get more out of limited incomes. Household’s 
consumer publications are now used in more 
than a thousand schools and colleges. 

The coupon will bring you, without obli- 
gation, further information about Household 
service and how it can help your employees. 
Why don't you send it now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries | 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 241 branches in 153 cities 
weer www nr ewe nee Bw 2H we we ee 


HoussHo_p PINANCE CorporaTion, Dept. BW -527 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 

Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 


Name 


Address 


| Can Bond Deal Be Made? 


Whether private banking support can 
be had in floating the bonds necessary 
for the purchase of the power companies 
also is a question. A syndicate headed 
by Dillon, Read & Co. of New York 
would have done it six months ago if 
the deal hadn’t fallen through. It re- 
mains to be seen whether they would do 
it now. 

Curiosity as to banking support also 


| has been aroused by retirement of C. S. 


McCain as president of United Light & 
Power Co. to join Dillon, Read. United 
Light controls Iowa-Nebraska Power & 
Light. The latter was offered about $21,- 
000,000 for its electric properties in the 
original sales plan and probably would 
sell out for that figure now (it has been 
strictly on the sidelines in the legislative 
wrangle). There is some speculation in 
Nebraska as to whether Mr. McCain 
felt he could get farther in arranging a 
sale in the role of a banker than he 
could have in that of a utility executive. 

A still further sidelight concerns the 
belief of United Light & Power execu- 
tives that their system would be the 
logical means of integrating scattered 
utility properties in southeastern Ne- 
braska and a considerable neighboring 
territory, as required by the holding 
company law. They believed, before the 
public purchase first came up, that they 
could buy isolated properties of sev- 
eral other holding companies in that 
area and weld them, with their own 
into the type of integrated 
the federal au- 


companies, 
system demanded by 
thorities. 


No on Hetch Hetchy 


San Francisco voters again 


| reject power ownership, despite 


court decision. 


By a vote of 49,843 to 121,895, San 
Francisco voters, for the eighth con- 
secutive time, have voiced an emphatic 
“no” to the proposition of putting the 
city in the power business. 

The defeated proposal was a charter 
amendment for issuance of $55,000,000 
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in revenue bonds to establish a mu 
electric distribution system. — 
the city’s Hetch Hetchy plant, s 
to supply half the city’s conn 
distributed by the Pacific Gas & 
tric Co. under an agency agr 
which nets the city some $2,000,0 
nually. This had been held inva 
federal court as a violation of the 
Act by which Congress gave the « 
original water rights (BW—Ap 
pol). 

On appeal, this decision was 
to oral arguments in the U. S 
Court of Appeals, San Francisco, « 
very day the election was held last 
Attorneys for the city contende: 
an agreement under which Los A 
distributed its power prior to 1921 « 
lishes a precedent for the existing n 
in San Francisco. In the event of a 
decision, city officials have ind 
they will carry the case to the Su; 
Court. 


Yes Asked 


Business views as significant th: 
that Gov. Culbert L. Olson had 
“ham-and-eggers” (%30-Every-Th: 
pension adherents) to support the 
ure. Frank R. Havenner, pro-mun 
ownership Congressman, who ma 
for mayor of San Francisco next 
vember, campaigned for the bonds 
voters in his own Congressional d 
rejected the proposal by 5 to 1. 

Some municipal ownership prop 


Ham-and-Eggers’ 


have stated the measure may app 


again in the November general ek 
Most San Francisco business men 


ever, believe the best solution is to pres 
for an amendment to the Raker Act | 


permit continuance of the present 
tributing system. 


Simplify Holding Company 


FURTHER SIMPLIFICATION in the al 
pretty well-knit holding compan 
tem headed by Columbia Gas & Ek 


Corp. was proposed this week. The plar 
as explained in an application for Secur 


ties and Exchange Commission appr 

for Atlantic Seaboard Corp. to 
its investments in subsidiaries to Col 
bia Gas. Inasmuch as Columbia 
owns all the securities of Atlanti: 
board, the transaction would sim 
the financial structure of the lh: 
company system to the extent of 
nating one sub-holding company. 

Upon completion of a series of 
what complicated financial cha 
Columbia will take over Atlanti: 
board’s holdings in the Amere Gas | 
ties Co., the Virginia Gas Distri! 
Corp., and the Virginia Gas Tra 
sion Corp. Once these transfers 
been approved, Atlantic Seaboar: 
apply for an SEC order declaring 
it no longer is a holding company 
arrangements are being made for 
pay off a 6% note for $1,295,00¢ 
by Columbia Gas. 
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Prices Hit Recovery Highs 


Stocks spurt as investors discover the ease with 
which these thin markets can rise. Grains and cotton 
lead commodities to top level of move. 


THE COUNTRY THIS WEEK witnessed just 
how easily stock prices could go up 
when, on Wednesday, the industrial- 
share averages rose sharply to the best 
prices recorded since this recovery got 
under way on April 9. Commodities, 
quick to follow, also made new tops for 
the move. There had been an encour- 
aging spurt in stock prices during the 
final hour of trading on Monday but 
Tuesday was dull. Then, on Wednes- 
day, the most spirited buying in three 
months came into the market. 

There was every indication that in- 
vestors were doing just what industrial 
and financial leaders have been recom- 
mending—taking their minds off the 
situation in Europe and attending to 
business at home. Not that there has 
wen any marked change in domestic 
conditions, but there are many who will 
argue that things in this country 
haven’t been as bad at any time as the 
stock market has seemed to indicate. 

Volume of trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange for weeks had been 
dawdling along at 400,000 and 500,000 
shares a day. Not only were brokers 


starving to death, but it wasn’t any 
market to arouse the interest of in- 
vestors, big or little. In fact, Monday’s 
market was in a fair way to be the 
smallest in years when buying began to 
trickle in during the last hour. 

Between the hours of 2 p. m. and 
3 p. m. on Monday, volume exceeded 
the entire preceding four hours. This 
attracted favorable attention, because 
the traders always like a market which 
broadens while prices are rising. So it 
was not altogether surprising that a real 
wave of buying should have developed 
at midweek. 


Ready With Their Money 


Markets were so thin that any little 
interest could touch off a good rise. 
Investment trusts were glutted with 
cash—cash which they would like to 
put into stocks at the first sign of a 
real upturn. The shorts were jittery in 
view of the market’s refusal to 
turn down over the last six weeks or so. 
The “little fellows” the 
lines, waiting for something that might 
encourage them to jump in. 


firm 


were on side- 
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The impulse which set things off, of 
course, was the ease with which prices 
Behind that 
factors, the importance of which is diffi- 
cult to For example, steel 
operations bounced at the start of this 
week after consecutive weekly 
declines (end of the strike 
fairly large bookings during the recent 
price cutting were credited for the rise). 
President Roosevelt's Monday 
evening, while it wasn’t exactly con- 
structive, didn’t frighten stock traders 
much. And European scares had become 


old stuff. 


went up were certain 


evaluate. 


seven 


coal and 


speech 


The Interest Wasn't Exclusive 

Investment demand was diversified. 
Take, for example, the 10 most active 
stocks in Wednesday's rise. Two were 
motors, and one each represented the 
rubber, steel, non-ferrous metal, electri 
cal equipment, utility, merchandising, 
bus transportation, and railroad indus- 
tries. Aircraft stocks, despite the fact 
that they couldn't 
creep into the most popular 10. Twenty- 
one stocks on the Big Board made new 
highs for the year, 601 were higher at 
the close while only 65 declined. 

Anybody looking for an industry in 
which business is booming would natur 
ally pick aviation manufacturing. With 
a backlog of orders totaling a quarter 
of a billion dollars, the major companies 
are running at top Moreover, 
they got a windfall at the start of this 
week when the 
new order for 400 m.p.h. bombers with 
Douglas. 

The order itself, totaling $15,000,000, 
was nothing to be sneezed at. But what 


were prominent, 


speed. 


government placed a 


the aircraft industry was most pleased 
about was that the order was awarded 
on the blueprints—without construction 
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of a model at big development expense. 
This set a precedent, because the gov- 
ernment never before has placed an 
order without running extensive tests 
with an experimental plane. And often- 
times, after the tests, the manufacturer 
hasn't gotten any order and has had to 
write the cost off to development and 
promotion. (Douglas shot up 5 points 
Monday.) 

Commodities obviously took their cue 
mainly from the action of the stock mar- 
ket, but here too the stage was set for 
fireworks at slight provocation (see 
chart, BW—May20'39,p13). Among the 
outstanding performers were cotton, 
grains, hides, rubber, silk, and sugar. 

In the grain markets, crop scares were 


the dominant news. July wheat, the 
closest delivery on the Chicago Board of 
Trade which reflects prospects of the new 
crop, got above 77¢ a bu. Behind the 
rise is the growing belief that the 
United States supply of wheat in the 
1939-40 season will be much smaller 
than the prospect a month or so ago 
seemed to indicate. 

Cotton continued to move under the 
influence of the tight spot situation 
brought about by storage of 11,300,000 
bales under federal loans. Britain’s spin- 
ners once more are protesting that they 
can’t get American cotton (nobody 
wants to buy spot cotton at 94¢ when 
October futures command only 8¢), and 
Southern mills also are complaining. 





Has the Auto Industry Reached Maturity? 





/ 





RETAIL VALUE OF NEW PASSENGER CAR SALES 
COMPARED WITH 
NATIONAL INCOME PRODUCED 











Sure-shot subject for an all-night 
argument at any investment ana- 
lysts’ gathering is whether the auto- 
mobile industry has reached a satu- 
ration point, now that 30,000,000 
passenger cars and trucks are on 
American highways. At the TNEC 
hearings, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Gen- 
eral Motors chairman, offered this 
dispersion chart to disprove the 
saturation theory. With passenger 
car sales indicated on one axis and 


the other, the 
correlation 


national income on 
the 
national 


shows close 
between the 
money spent on cars. Thus, reasoned 
Mr. Sloan, if national income goes 
up, it is logical to assume that auto- 
mobile sales also will go up. For 
statisticians with an inquisitive turn 
of mind, that still leaves open the 
very broad question whether the 
national income has reached the 
saturation point. 


chart 


income and 
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Wheat Bears Pay 


Caught short on May éu. 
tures contracts, they have to | uy 
at higher price. 


THE FUTURES CONTRACT calling for 
livery of May wheat expired on 
Chicago Board of Trade this 
with the bears definitely in dis! 
The shorts paid, and paid dearly 
misjudging the market. Yet the s 
tion hardly had the earmarks of 
full-fledged “deal” w 
some had predicted. 

Those who had sold May wheat ; 
had until the close of trading on \ 
day to cover their commitments- 
is to say, to buy contracts suffi 
to cancel their sales. As recent), 
Thursday of last week there was a s 
interest totaling over 5,000,000 b 
May wheat, and actual wheat sup 
in Chicago totaled little more 
1,700,000 bu. 


They Get Stuck Plenty 


When a situation like that develops 
the longs are in the saddle. They car 
demand that the shorts pay a fancy 
price to cover their contracts. Short 
who don’t want to pay such prices hav 
but one option—to get possession 
actual wheat for delivery to the long: 
Usually the cash commodity sells hi; 
than futures contracts in such a 
ation, so the shorts try to cover befor 
the expiration date of the contract 

In the present case, the longs were 
fairly lenient, but even so the Ma 
contract “went off the board” at ap 
proximately 8l¢ a bu., the best pric: 
recorded in about a year. From that 
is plain to see that those who sold short 
all the way from 70¢ to 78¢ in recent 
weeks were stuck plenty. Say the shorts 
average loss was about 5¢ a bu.; 
5,000,000 bu. that amounts to about a 
quarter of a million dollars. 


But a Profit 


the longs held out for their 
pound of flesh, it might have beer 
much worse. (And the Board of Trade 
officials, to say nothing of Uncle Sam: 
policeman, the Commodity Exchang 
Administration, might have had to step 
in.) But those who held contracts call- 
ing for delivery of wheat did not, for 
the most part, want the actual com- 
modity. They had a nice profit, and 
were willing to accept it. They sold i 
volume around 80¢ to 8l¢ a bu., thus 
allowing the shorts to cover. Throug 
this procedure, most of the shorts 
escaped. A few, however, will have te 
buy spot wheat for delivery befor 
June 1, for, as the old saying goes 

“He who sells what is not his’n mu* 
pay up or go to prison.” 

That any such squeeze could have 
eventuated in a year of tremen:ov 


“squeeze” or 
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surplus has been of interest to 
de. Bearing in mind last year’s 
crop of 931,000,000 bu., and 
ring that there will be about 
),000 bu. of old wheat remaining 
sand when the new crop year starts 
the squeeze came as a surprise 

ny. 
However, federal storage loans have 
about 70,000,000 bu. of 1938 
off the market. Supply has been 
limited by subsidized exports 
which have helped to move over 100,- 
000,000 bu. On top of that, estimates 
» the outlook for the 1939 crop have 
heen increasingly pessimistic in the last 
two weeks, with the result that those 
who hold wheat have been reluctant to 


} 
| 
Rell. 


kept 
wheal 


further 


Weather Spurs Futures 


These crop scares, as a matter of fact, 
ave played an important part in the 
arket this week. Showers in the 
uthwest have been and in- 
ficient to halt crop deterioration. 
eavy rains are necessary immediately 
{there is not to be much winter wheat 
ined throughout Kansas and Ne- 
vaska. Thus, despite the fact that 
here have been fairly good rains in 
he spring wheat country ranging from 

Dakotas through the Canadian 
rairie provinces, buying has continued 
predominate in the Chicago and 
ansas City markets. Best marks of 
e season were recorded this week by 
st of the new crop futures. 


spotty 





FINANCIAL ANGLES 





nother ““White Spot?” 

by THE TIME another five years have 
lled around, the state of Michigan 
lans to have paid off all its debts. It 
w has a little less than $72,500,000 of 
mds outstanding. This entire debt ma- 
ies between now and 1944. In the 
pking fund now reposes about $51,500,- 
” of cash and municipal bonds. This 
cklog will suffice for early maturities, 
ni the state believes it will be able to 
t aside enough tax revenues to meet 
¢ remainder without refunding. 


ore on Private Placements 
~ony-Vacuum’s deal insurance 
mpanies to cut the interest rate on 
3i% debentures to 24% reemphasizes 
ease and simplicity of financing di- 
tly with insurance companies. In 
ect, what happens is that Socony- 
cuum swaps a few pieces of paper 
th large institutions, avoids under- 
iting fees and discussions, and accom- 
shes the refunding with a minimum 
eflort and expense. Last week U. S. 
bk similar arrangements, 


with 


ber made 
mging its $45,000,000 44s down to a 
basis (BW—May20'39,p51). Under- 


writers got some solace out of Socony’s 
refunding operation. Coincident with the 
announcement of the reduced interest 
rate on the insurance company holdings 
of $75,000,000 debentures, the company 
announced registration of a $50,000,000 
issue with the SEC to refund an equal 
amount of 34s held by the public. Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler will make the 
public offering, and Wall St. is anxious 
to make a better showing on cost to 
the than the insurance 
pany’s 2§s. 


company com- 


Multiple-Currency Bonds 


Tue Supreme Court this week cleared 
up a matter of substantial importance 
to many corporate debtors. In the first 
5 to 4 division in some 16 months, the 
high court ruled that American corpora- 
tions which sold bonds payable in sev- 
eral foreign currencies as well as in dol- 
lars, may disregard the various options 
and pay only in dollars. Justice Black 
(who was in the Senate when the famous 
gold clause resolution was passed) read 
the majority opinion and declared that 
Congress had intended to void just such 
currency arrangements as those requir- 
ing payment in dollars, sterling, francs, 
or guilders at the creditor's option. Jus- 
tice Stone, for the minority (which in- 
cluded Chief Justice Hughes), declared 
that the majority’s opinion had required 
“a major operation of statutory recon- 
struction.” 


Government Finances 


WITH GOVERNMENT BONDs selling at all- 
time high levels, and with the country’s 
savings crying for employment, Mr. 
Morgenthau is in an indeed excellent 
spot. This week he was able to offer 
14% bonds (due 1945-47) in exchange 
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for $905,000,000 of 23° Home Owners 
Loan Corp. bonds which fall due next 
Aug. 1. That’s a nice 
And, on May $l, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and his advisors will sit down 


interest saving 


to figure out what refunding offer should 
be made on June 15 for the $426,500,000 
of 12% notes which fall due in Septem 
ber. He also will decide whether, with 
the market in its present high range, it 
not be advisable to some 


might raise 


on June 15 in addition to 


Meanwhile, big 


new money 
the refunding operation 
investors are wondering if bond prices 
can continue to rise (and yields decline) 
or if a isn’t the not 


remote 


turn due in too 


future. 


Rules for “Package Sales” 

PACKAGE SALE of securities (that is, sale 
of a group of stocks in lots of a few 
shares of fell into disrepute in 
the early 1930's, due to malpractice and 
unconscionable markups. Now, however, 
there is an effort to revive the business 
recoup 


each) 


on a reputable basis (and to 


some of the profits that aren't being 
made in the brokerage game). So the 
New York Stock Exchange has issued 
a batch of rules putting a minimum 
$500, limiting the 


package price at 


markup to a maximum of 10° 








Atias Corporation 


Common Stock Dividend 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation payable June 30, 
1939, to holders of such stock of 
record at the close of business June 
10, 1939 

Watrer A. Pererson, Treasurer 


May 24, 1939 




















THE SERVICE CONCEPTION which has actuated this 


organization since establishment is that of providing the 


capital needs of worthy public and private borrowers, on 


the one hand, and safeguarding principal and income to 


conservative lenders, on the other. 


CHICAGO, 201 SO. LA SALLE STREET 


NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 





i See 
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Business Mistrusts Political Lull 


New wave of diplomatic activity is expected 


soon. 


Heavy industries are pushed with defense orders 


but private business holds back. 


Business 18 TOO sUSPICIQUS over the 
present economic lull to step out and 
take full advantage of the current calm 
in Europe. “The end of May” has been 
marked up for weeks on the calendars 
of executives throughout Europe as a 
time when dangerous new diplomatic 
maneuvers might be expected and in 
spite of the long line of shocks in the 
last three years, business is still unable 
to forget that each new crisis provides 
a perfect setting for the kind of an inci- 
dent which will touch off a general 
conflagration. 

Though Europe received the announce- 
ment of the signing of the Italo-German 
alliance comparatively calmly, there is 
a good deal of uneasiness in Paris be- 
cause it is generally believed that the 
agreement includes several secret proto- 
cols marking out zones of influence in 
both southeastern Europe and in Africa, 
probably as the result of Italian de- 
mands. It is remarked that there are no 
guarantees affecting Hungary and Yugo- 
slavia and that these might be the scene 
of Axis activity in the near future, 
further to set the stage for any final 
showdown, either in war or at the con- 
ference table. Assurance of the food and 
raw materials supplies of Hungary and 
Yugoslavia would be necessary to the 
Axis powers in case of a showdown, and 
would bring them to the very borders 
of Rumania, important for petroleum. 


Orders from the “Democracies” 


The diplomatic lull has not caused 
any slowing down of government defense 
orders in any country. Both France and 
Britain have important buying missions 
in the United States, in addition to the 
trade missions from both countries which 
are attempting to stimulate normal trade 
under the terms of existing trade agree- 


ments. France hopes to boost sales of 
luxury products in the United States, 
and is using its exhibits at the Fairs to 


advertise these items. The British are 
studying demand for special styles of 
the items which enter the country at 
lower duty rates under the new trade 
agreement effective since last January. 


Germany Digs In 

Bertin (Cable)—Germans are disap- 
pointed over the calm acceptance 
throughout Europe of the signing of the 


Italo-German military alliance at a 
brilliant ceremonial calculated to create 
a stir in the international press. 


A “Limes” Facing East, Too 

This accounts in part for the official 
announcement in Berlin this week that 
Germany is preparing to build a line of 
defenses along the Polish border similar 
to those built on the Western front last 
summer and fall. Evidently Berlin offi- 
cials have decided that the time is not 
ripe to force through another coup, and 
is preparing to dig in and await a more 
favorable opportunity. Even the press 
has remained calm during the recent 
Danzig incident, and there has been no 
wave of inflammatory stories against 
Poland such as preceded the Austrian 
and Czechoslovakian crises. Neverthe- 
less, in all this stock-taking, the Germans 
are not overlooking the fact that British- 
Soviet negotiations are dragging seri- 
ously, and it gives them a certain malig- 
nant satisfaction. 

The German propaganda machine is 
getting busy again on the “economic en- 


circlement” campaign, following M 
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lini’s dramatic attack on what he cl: 
termed the “white war.” The ant 
man boycott is spreading alarmin; 
Poland and France, and the cont 
British economic activity in the B:; 
in meeting with more success tha: 
anticipated in spite of the shrewd 
ings by the Germans to their 
neighbors that British trade is 
pushed unnaturally by means of . 
whereas Germany is the normal ; 
for Balkan food products and the 1 
source of supply of manufactured 
The influential Volkswirt makes | 
vealing admission in a recent issu 
Germany is now paying double th 
price for Rumanian wheat. It 
the fact that Rumania is willing to 
this price advantage for the sake « 
exchange from Britain and Fran 

What happens to each new 
which falls under the German eco 
sway is demonstrated in the first { 
trade figures for the protectorate « 
hemia and Moravia, just released 
cover the six weeks from the occu 
on March 15 to May 1, and revea 
crippled Czechoslovakia now takes 
of its foreign supplies from Greater 
many, compared with a bare 20% a 
ago. During the same period, the 
tectorate’s imports from the | 
States dropped nearly 50%. The) 
probably decline more sharply « 
the remainder of the year. 


British Are Anxious 
Lonvon (Cable) — New 
Danzig last weekend checked a1 
ward trend in the stock market 
though it is generally believed by 


anxiety 
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The camera focuses on Danzig again, 
and catches a detachment of Hitler 
Youth marching across Danzig’s 
Mottlau Bridge, foreshadowing the 
showdown with Germany which is 


again expected, now that Ital 
Germany have signed a I 
military agreement, which son 
servers believe gives German 
go-ahead signal to take over th 
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nen that Britain has urged Poland 

ep calm, and that Hitler is not 

is for trouble now. The conclusion 
pact with Russia would help to 

ize the market, and to increase 

ty. Trading now is very restricted 
underwriting of a South African 

for £5,000,000 has been arranged, 

juick absorption is expected. 

nproved orders for coal, resulting 
from the steady expansion of war in- 
dustries, is leading to a strong interest 
in coal shares, but it is likely that the 
rising costs of production in Britain’s 
old mines will much of the 
profits of larger business. 
Domestic rails received 
support during the week owing to the 
increased traffic, and a favorable report 
by the Transport Advisory Council on 
the railway demand for greater freedom 


absorb 


considerable 


in rate fixing. 
Inhospitable to Barter Idea 


The latest news from New York con- 
cerning the proposed barter of Ameri- 
can cotton for British Empire rubber is 
received with skepticism here. Leaders 
f the rubber industry regard it as a 
«heme whereby certain Americans will 
mload their cotton 
British market. Large rubber surpluses 
ave been avoided by restricted output 
n an international cartel basis. 

Tension caused by the signing of a 
full-fledged war pact between Germany 
ind Italy is reflected in growing appre- 
ension over Britain’s commitments to 
Poland which cannot be effectively car- 
ried out without Russian support. There 
s strong pressure this week on Cham- 


surpluses on the 


erlain to sign a defensive military alli- 
ance with the Soviet Union at once. 

Official silence on the £5,000,000, of 
National Bank gold held in 
London for the Bank of International 
Settlements was broken when Sir John 
Simon was forced to admit that it had 
heen transferred to Basle. Secret dis- 
with representatives of the 
German government over the £10,000,- 
00 assets of Czech institutions and in- 
dividuals, impounded by the British 
government after the seizure of Bo- 
hemia and Moravia, are still going on. 
It is believed that a transfer is likely 
if Germany guarantees the loan made 
to Czechoslovakia after Munich, and 
other obligations of British nationals. 


( zech 


ussIOnNS 


Canada Fétes King 


Hotel and novelty business 
booms, otherwise Canadians drop 
everything to welcome sovereigns. 


(Business Week Bureau) — 
clock of Canadian affairs 

stopped almost dead last week and from 
the calendar at least a week will have 
ost. The only concern of Canada 

‘ week was the surrender of its peo- 


Orrawa 
The time 
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A New Road to Rome 





The motorcade above, consisting of 
one truck and seven trailers, is mak- 
ing a test run along a new type of 
road in Rome. The road has a raised 
concrete strip down its center, which 





a 
engages guide wheels under the ve 
hicles which ride it. Under this sys- 
tem one truck can haul a large num- 
ber of trailers—and it’s cheaper than 


a railroad. 





ple to the smiles and graciousness of 
their King and Queen. The process will 
continue for sections of the country 
during another three weeks but gradu- 
ally this week the East is resuming in- 
terest in everyday affairs. 

It is difficult yet to judge whether, on 
the whole, business has been stimulated 
or otherwise by the royal visit. In many 
cases, merchants sold out of garden 
party clothing and the like, hotels and 
restaurants did a brief rush business in 
larger cities, and camera and photogra- 
phic supply stores enjoyed a boom. The 
influx of visitors from the United States 
was probably as heavy as anticipated. 
The souvenir trade appeared to be a 
disappointment because the attention of 
the crowds was all on their Majesties 
themselves. Periscopes sold best. 


Uniting Pomp and Policy 

Parliament tried to get through this 
year’s session in time to be prorogued 
by His Majesty. It failed in this and 
the King attending in state did no more 
than assent to certain legislation. Parlia- 
ment is continuing this week but, hav- 
ing largely lost interest, will quickly 
conclude the remaining business. It was 
by high design that among the measures 
reserved for the assent of the King him- 
self was the bill ratifying the Canada 
United States trade treaty and another 
confirming a boundary-waters pact with 
the United States. This adds to the his- 
toric significance of the King’s presid- 
ing in person at the Parliamentary cere- 
mony. It places Canada unqualifiedly 
in a position of equality with Great 
Britain in the transaction of interna- 
tional affairs. 

Radio receivers may cost less in Can- 


ada as a result of threatened admin 
istration action to break the monopoly 
in the control of patent rights in the 
manufacture of radio tubes. In addition 
to amending the patent laws the govern 
ment allow duty-free entry of 
tube parts. The proposed action stems 
from a prolonged fight by Philco Co 
before the Tariff Board against the ex 


isting control of patent rights through 


may 


a few major companies, 
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Argentine Backfire 
Buenos Arres—If Congress bars further 
purchases of Argentine corned beef for 
the American American 
men can look forward to a 
period of obstacles to trade with that 
country. Resentful 
out that their naval training ship La 
equaled the con 


navy, business 


continued 
Argentinans point 
Argentina practically 
troversial $7,500 purchase when Ameri 
can foot and mouth disease regulations 
forced it to purchase 10,000 kilos of 
frozen beef in New York. And they fea: 
some Western Senator will call attention 
to the 30,000,000 Ibs. of beef 
the United States in 1938, and 
move for upward revision of the 6¢ a 


‘ 


sent o 


start a 


pound tariff rate 


Plan Pacific-Europe Liners 

First FULL-FLEDGED passenger liner serv- 
ice in the trade from the Pacific Coast 
to Europe is scheduled to get under way 
next year. Holland-America Line and 
Royal Mail announced plans last week 
to operate jointly through the North 
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To Russia and Spain 





International 


Laurence A. Steinhardt (left) has just been appointed U.S. ambassador to 
Russia. Alerander W. Weddell (right) has already left for Spain to take up 


his new position as U. 8. ambassador 


to the Franco government. 





Pacific Coast Line, using two 100-pas- 
senger ships described as “the largest 
passenger carriers ever to ply the Pa- 
cific-European route.” First vessel, now 
building in Rotterdam, will be ready in 
August, 1940. Passenger business always 
has been a sideline in the Pacific-Eu- 
ropean trade, with freighters accommo- 
dating from 12 to 20 persons as a kind 
of “necessary evil.” Recent increases in 
passenger demand, far beyond capacity 
of the freighters, convinced the Holland- 
America and Royal Mail the time was 
ripe for a full-fledged passenger service. 
The two liners will be 500 ft. long, with 
a beam of about 64 ft. and can develop 
a service speed of 16 knots, 


Argentina Relents 

Buenos Arres—During the first four 
months of 1939, the Argentine govern- 
ment limited imports of American auto- 


mobiles to 35% of the 1938 total. The 
result has been that Argentine purchases 
of American cars dropped to one-sixth 
of last year’s figure, and dealers in 
Buenos Aires are pushing European 
models. The Willys and Reo distributor 
has turned to the British-made Vaux- 
hall, the Hudson dealer has taken on 
the British Austin, Ford is selling Eifels 
and British Fords, and the Nash dealer 
is bringing in some German Opels. Still 
the slack has not been taken up by 
foreign cars, and the outlook improved 
last week when the quota for American 
cars was raised to 70%. Importers, in- 
cluding General Motors and Interna- 
tional Harvester, agreed to accept Argen- 
tine treasury notes in payment for sales. 
A lot of customers are obviously wait- 
ing in the hope that restrictions will be 
lifted’ entirely and they will be able 
freely to buy the kind of car they want. 


More Rent Strikes in England 


Tenants’ associations have managed to get some 
reductions. Glasgow tenants threaten strike if landlords 
carry out 20% increase. 


Lonnon (Business Week Bureau)— 
England is running into a wave of rent 
strikes in which the tenants are showing 
remarkable moderation in their demands 
and surprisingly effective organization 
in fighting their claims and, as a result, 
are meeting with considerable success. 

Though rent strikes are not new in 
Britain, the present wave undoubtedly 
got its incentive from the mortgage 
strikes which threatened for a time last 
winter to get out of control (BW—Jan. 
14'39,p48) but which are abating now 
because of legislation which promises to 


correct the worst abuses and automati- 
cally to offer the home buyer the pro- 
tection of the government. 

Rent strikes began to attract atten- 
tion in Britain about six months ago, 
and have followed a pattern now fairly 
well acknowledged among real estate in- 
terests. 

Strikes to prevent increases in rent 
are not new. Many a Scotchman re- 
members the riots in Glasgow during 
the World War which grew out of too 
rapid boosts in rents and which com- 
pelled the government to introduce dras- 
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tic rent restriction laws. These are 
gradually being whittled away, so 
the reappearance of rent agitation 

entirely surprising. Glasgow hous 
ers are among those who are 

threatening to strike if landlords 
out the threatened rent increas: 
20%, supposedly necessitated by |} 
tax rates. Protests were organiz 
soon as the announcement was 

and the Labor majority in the 
Council supported the 30,000 hous: 
ers who backed the move. 


Demands Aren’t Exorbitant 


Strikes to get reductions in re: 

a comparatively new development 
have been prominent in Stepney 
Shoreditch, two working-class bor: 
in the East End of London. There 
been several causes of complaint 
of which appear to have some subst 
to judge by the almost extreme mo 
tion of some of the demands. 

In Stepney, tenants demanded 
two rooms with running water 
maximum weekly rent of 10 shi 
(about $2.30). Compared with 
elsewhere, 10 shillings is by no me: 
low rent for such accommodation. O 
grounds of complaint were the in 
quacy of the garbage disposal sy: 
in blocks of tenements, and the exces 
commission paid to some private | 
lords who collect local taxes along 
their rents and pay them in bulk to 
local tax bureau. Strikes on these jx 
in Stepney and Shoreditch have 
considerable success and, in one blo 
tenements with over 1,000 families 
ductions in rent amounting to as 1 
as 5 shillings a week were won. 

The trouble which has arisen a: 
the tenants of several important mu 
pal housing projects has been 
method of distributing working 
housing subsidies which have _ beer 
granted by the national government 
These subsidies are given at a fixed 
rate for each house built, and the local 
government normally hands this on to 
tenants in the form of a reduction in 
rent without discriminating between 
wealthier and poorer tenants. 


Propose Tenant Means Test 


The City Councils of Leeds in 1937, 
and of Birmingham this year, have 
taken the stand that the fundamental 
purpose of housing subsidies, which | 
to assist the housing of the poore 
classes, would be better served if 
rents paid by tenants of municipal | 
ing projects could be scaled accor 
to the means of the tenant. This » 
involve first the pooling by the 

governments of all subsidy receipts, 
second the imposition of a Means 
on tenants at regular intervals in « 
to ascertain their incomes. Thes 
course, would fluctuate in many 

according to the amount of unem} 
ment and of overtime or short 
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in factories. There has been con- 

able opposition among the Birm- 

ium Council’s 40,000 tenants to the 

duction of this scheme, and 14,000 

nts have gone so far as to threaten 

3 rent strike if the Means Test is 
cart ed out. 


Union Technique Gets Results 


What is impressing the British about 
the present rent strikes is the fact that 
they are so well organized. Most of the 
local strikes have been carried out by 
tenants’ associations, many of which are 
affiliated with the Federation of Tenants 
and Residents Associations. This body 
has strong leftish leanings politically but 
has so far maintained a cautious atti- 
tude and has gone ahead only where the 
reasonableness of its demands made suc- 
cess probable. And since the same or- 
ganization sponsored some of the mort- 
gage strikes—which affected families in 
a slightly higher economic scale—the 
movement is beginning to take on seri- 
ous proportions. Householders in Britain 
have discovered that they can apply 
trade union technique to their benefit. 
Builders, mortgage companies, and land- 
lords are being forced to meet their de- 
mands or to organize in self-defense. 


Phone Rate Probe 
Quebec wants 20% slash 


in telephone rates; claims com- 
pany makes excessive profits. 


Montreat—Contending that account- 
ing policies of the Bell Telephone Co. 





All Dressed Up 


Acme 
The Canadian tour of Britain’s King 
and Queen is booming the tourist 
trade, restaurant business, and sales 
of photographic supplies. It’s bring- 
mg press photographers to work in 
ther Sunday best too (above). 


of Canada (affiliated with the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of New 
York, which owns more than 20% of the 
Canadian company’s capital stock) have 
enabled the utility to pile up tremend- 
ous wealth at the expense of the public, 
Wilfred Lacroix, House of Commons 
member from Quebec-Montmorency, has 
brought his charges before the Board of 
Transport Commissioners of Canada, 
which shortly will announce a decision 
on the application he has made for a 
20% reduction in telephone rates in 


Quebec City. 
It's More Than a City Affair 


Previous efforts to obtain approval for 
telephone rate reductions have failed. 
The present application, although deal- 
ing specifically with rates in only one 
city, would probably be generalized to 
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BRAZIL! 


Are YOU taking advan- 
tage of this large 
and friendly 


MARKET? 





the entire populous provinces of Ontario | 


and Quebec (where the company oper- 
ates), should it be granted. 

Mr. Lacroix made his application to 
the board a year ago. Recently, when 
no action had been taken, he delivered an 
attack on the telephone company in 
Parliament, and demanded that the 
board hold hearings on his application. 
Shortly thereafter, Mr. Lacroix was per- 
mitted to subpoena the president, the 
treasurer, and other officials of the tele- 
phone company for a hearing on his 
application to be held by the board in 
Quebec City. 

At that hearing, most of the testimony 
consisted of arguments over accounting 
policies. Mr. Lacroix sought to bring out 
that total asset value of the company 
had increased $41,000,000 during the 
past seven years; though the company’s 


comptroller placed the increase at only | 
$23,000,000. He claimed that net assets | 


of the company had increased in same 


period by $23,000,000, while the com- | 


pany said the figure should be $4,000,000. 

His contention that plant account 
had been expanded by $103,000,000 
since 1930, was met with the reply that 
gross additions were valued at $113,000,- 
000, but deductions for equipment re- 
tired amounted to $80,000,000, leaving 
net additions of only $33,000,000. 


Effect of Cut on Company 


A 20% rate reduction would make it 
impossible for the company to meet fixed 
charges by a margin of $409,000, on the 
basis of 1938 business, and there would 
be a deficit, after dividends, of $6,810,- 
000, the comptroller maintained. The 
telephone company’s policies, as respects 
depreciation deductions, it was held, had 
been repeatedly approved, not only by 
governmental bodies in the Dominion, 
but also, recently, by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, in the United 
States. 

Following submission of written argu- 
ments by both parties in the case, the 
government board will hand down its 


decision on the rate reduction application. | 


ETHER your problem be advertis- 

ing, distribution, or branch manu- 

facturing, there is an organization in Brazil 

which can do a good job for you in any or 
all of these fields. 


We won't let you spend money on adver- 
tising a steam shovel in newspapers, nor 
would we recommend pouring funds into 
a direct-by-mail campaign for a cough 
syrup. If you are selling radio sets you 
won't need a distributor in Paranagua—a 
dealer will do. But, if it’s tinplate or caus- 
tic soda, you'll need a distributor by all 
means. 





It is one of our jobs to build up effective 
agency or distributor coverage for you. 
You may want to introduce a tooth paste 
or a depilatory. The road to success in this 
case lies in local compounding; we will 
arrange that and also build an effective 
organization to do the selling. 


These are just a few of the answers that 
years of experience and a practical knowl- 
edge of the market have taught us. If your 
product is not well adapted for sale in 
Brazil, we will tell you so without hesita- 
tion. 


Our director, Mr. Armando d’ Almeida, is 
now in the United States. He is seeking 
suitable accounts for Brazil, from manu- 
facturers who have products of merit. Mr. 
D’Almeida may be reached at suite 3008, 
70 Pine Street, New York City. An inter- 
view should prove interesting and bene- 
ficial, and of course entails no obligation. 
Write or wire today. 


S. A. INTER-AMERICANA 
DE PROPAGANDA 


(Commercial Advertising Agency) 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Whitehall 3-9358 
Praca Getulio Vargas 2 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
ADVERTISING «+ SALES «© MARKET 
| SURVEYS « MANUFACTURING STUDIES 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $25,000 


thoroughly organized advertising service of 
recognized standing and reputation car- 
preliminary negotiations for positions of 
above, through a procedure 
client's personal require 
are required to negotiate 
and each individual must finance the moderate 
cost of his own campaign. Retaining fee pro 
tected by a refund provision as stipulated in our 
agreement Identity is covered and, if employed, 
present position protected If your salary has 
been $2,500 or more, send only name and address 
for details 
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New Start 

[r’s AMAZING how much hell 
raised by so few people scattered over the 
face of this great big earth. How few I 
was reminded lately, as I stood before 
the huge revolving globe in the Pan 
{merican International Air Terminal at 
Miami. 

The globe represents the earth. It is of 
steel, weighs 33 tons, is 10 ft. in diameter. 
On this scale (1 inch to 64 miles) the 
greatest known ocean depth of 34,218 ft. 
is only to inch below the surface of the 
globe. The highest mountain would pro- 
ject about the same distance above its 
surface. The greatest depth achieved by 
man (William Beebe, 2,200 ft.) would 
sarcely cut through the paint—1/150 in. 
The highest elevation that man has at- 
(Capt. Albert W. Stevens, 14 
would be only 7 in. off the 


can be 


tained 
miles) 
s irface. 

But here’s the payoff: if you packed 
all the people in the world in a box, they 
could, on this scale, be contained in a 
case less than 1/100 in. each way. At full 
size, this would be a box less than § of a 
mile on a side, to hold all the people in 
the world. 

As I said, it’s amazing how much hell 
this little handful of folks can raise! And 
the more I think of it, the more I’m in- 
dined to favor packing us all away in 
such a box somewhere in the heart of 
Africa. It does seem that the earth could 
spare a tract § of a mile square for the 
sake of getting a new start. It never had 
occurred to me before just how easily it 
might be done. 


Add Chains 


RecENTLY, ON THIS PAGE, I quoted a 
reader to the effect that “of the 18 chains 
operating in San Diego, 3 belong to the 
Better Business Bureau.” Now the man- 
ager of the Bureau writes to say that the 
chains do better than that. His Bureau 
includes the following chain store organ- 
zations in its membership: Safeway, 
Sears Roebuck, Montgomery Ward, Owl 
Drug, Lerner’s, Leed’s Shoes, Youngs’ 
Market, Arden Farms, Brooks Clothing, 
Firestone Service, Parmelee Dohrman, 
Stationer’s Corporation, F. W. Wool- 
worth. And if I can still count, that 
looks like 13, the whole lot of them. Mr. 
Gurley adds that “a few of these are 
chains operating in Southern California 
only and some limited to the state who 
do not have their headquarters here.” 


WPA Project 
From A RELEASE of the Works Progress 
Administration: 

“Do you know any workers’ songs? 
Have you heard any of the fabulous folk 


myths of Manhattan’s shops, docks, 
factories? 

“The WPA Federal Writers, at 110 
King St., New York City, are engaged in 


writing a book on the labor folklore of 


the metropolis, and seek the aid of trade | 


unions and individual workers. 

“There is every reason to believe that 
an immensely valuable store of this rich 
folk material exists in verbal tradition 


among the workers of New York. Men | 


have always sung at their jobs. Such 
songs have not only provided a rhythm 
to lighten their labor, but have expressed 
the worker’s attitude toward his life, the 
conditions on his job, and his own spe- 


cial philosophy. 


“The New York City project is pri- | 


marily interested in the songs and say- 
ings which have their origin in the great 


characteristic industries of the city: sky- 
scraper and subway building, transporta- | 


tion, communication, the garment indus- 
try, department stores, water front and 
business offices.” 

And so it runs on with more of the 
same. 

Sorry not to help, but this singing 
business really is the first “folk myth” 
either fabulous or otherwise, that I have 
heard about “Manhattan’s shops, docks, 
factories.” It all might be rather enter- 
taining if only this pursuit of the “fabu- 
lous folk myths” could be financed with 
mythical dollars. These, however, must 
be very real, collected by the hundreds 


of millions “by the sweat of every man | 


who labors,” as President Roosevelt de- 


scribed it. 
New High 


INSURANCE SALESMEN always have taken 
the palm for resourcefulness in putting 
on the heat at the right moment. They 
have the instinct for the jugular that 
marks the efficient “killer” in any de- 
partment of the animal kingdom. 

But a new high was achieved by those 


two California salesmen who recently | 


were working on a prospect for an acci- 
dent policy. Finally it came time for 
“the works.” “You never can tell,” 
warned one of them, “an accident may 
happen any minute.” 

Whereupon the prospect fell wounded 
at their feet. He had been hit by a bul- 


let that had ricocheted after a neighbor | 


had taken a shot at a gopher. Now, all 
this may have been an accident and a 
coincidence. 
I'd like to interview the neighbor. Yes, 
and the gopher, too. His skilful dodge 
could have been fixed. The whole busi- 
ness was too, too pat. 

PS. No, the A.P. dispatch didn’t say 
whether the policy was sold. W.T.C, 





But before dismissing it, | 





“NORTH CAROLINA 


PRESENTS 


INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
OF WIDE VARIETY”’ 


Manufacturers Record 





North Carolina is within 600 miles of more than 
55% of the entire population of the United States 

North Carolina leads the Southeast in manufac- 
tures, ranks among the leading States in the Unior 
in industry. THE STATE RANKED THIRD IN 
NUMBER OF NEW INDUSTRIES GAINED 
FROM 1935 TO 1937 


With respect to available transportation facilities 
tor industrial expansion North Carolina ranks among 
the most progressive States . 

The State has the lowest ratio of foreign-born of 
any State in the Nation— 0.4% . . 

Adaptability of North Carolina labor has been 
conclusively demonstrated by the remarkable indus- 
trial development experienced in the past two decades 
Employers have found the workers peace-loving, loyal, 
thrifty and intelligent . . . 

North Carolina ranks fourth in the Nation in hydro- 
electric capacity . . . 

It is mandatory by Constitutional amendment that 
the State, Counties and Municipalities pay off their 
bonded debt at the rate of $3.00 of old debt for each 
$2.00 of new debt incurred 

The climate of North Carolina is typical of that 
found in warm temperate zone . 


Reprinted from Vanufac turers Record 


Here strategic location, climate, raw material sup- 
ply, labor, power, transportation and business-minded 
legislation combine to reduce borb production cost and 
distribution cost. Competent industrial engineers will 
supply facts relating to your business. Write Indus- 

trial Division, Room 2066, 
Department of Conservation 
and Development, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, 
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But It /s a Question of Mechanics 


VY um THE Prestpent of the United States talked 
to the Retailers’ National Forum this week—instead of 
to the Chamber of Commerce three weeks ago—he 
made two familiar distinctions that should be care- 
fully examined by business. 

Throughout his address ran the implication that 
there was a difference between the retailers and “big 
business” which brought the former closer to the social 
and political interests of the New Deal. Toward the 
end came the old admonition: “I keep saying, ‘Do not 
lose sight of the forest for the trees.’ Let us always 
distinguish principles and objectives from details and 
mechanics. You cannot expect this Administration to 
alter the principles and objectives for which we have 
struggled the last six years.” 

The two distinctions thus emphasized run together, 
since the fundamental question which Mr. Roosevelt 
really faces is whether he is right in his belief that the 
way to recovery lies directly through the pockets of 
the consumer rather than through the channels of the 
investment markets. And, because the retailer is closest 
of all business men to the consumer, the New Deal 
hopes that his doubts about this question may be 
quieted by such reminders as the President gave him 
that “out of every dollar spent by the federal govern- 
ment to provide jobs, more than 50¢ passes over the 
counters of the retail merchants of America.” Which 
is a hope that the ring of money in the till will drown 
out the objection that the “purchasing power” theory 
of recovery is not a matter of high moral principle 
but one of mechanics. 


io TYRANNY of which we are in most danger at this 
critical stage in our political development is that which 
Stuart Chase has called “the tyranny of words.” We 
are already in danger of letting the voters go into the 
economic arguments of the 1940 campaign with the 
belief that the battle is one in which the New Deal is 
fighting for the social principle that the consumer’s 
standard of living should be raised while all its critics 
support the only alternative. 

We hear Secretary Hopkins telling the Retailers’ 
National Forum that “use of government funds—be- 
longing to all the people—to improve the lot of the 
worker and the farmer while our economy moves up- 
ward into balance, is but the modern method of pro- 
tecting our private economy,” as if he were mecting a 
challenge on principles, instead of on “details and 
mechanics.” The tax issue is presented to us as though 


those who urge revision were trying to escap 
obligations in society, with no suggestion that s: 
them are interested in making those obligations 
fruitful to society. Of the New Deal’s securiti: 
exchange legislation, almost unchallenged in princip) 
but heavily challenged on the point of details 


ich 
sked 
by Mr. Roosevelt to note only that this is “legislation 
to protect investors, so that they may continue to kk 
your customers without losing their savings in worth- 
less stocks and bonds.” This is just as bad as the tacti 


cramp legitimate investment, the retailers were 


ICS 
of some of the New Deal’s opponents whose short way 
of dealing with economic issues is to identify only the 
things they stand for with Americanism. 


Ms. Roosevett is right: the most important dis- 
tinction that we have to make today is between prin- 
ciples and methods. But he is not helping us to make 


of 


that distinction when he confuses the principle of 
improving the lot of the “lower third” with the method 
of doing it by government spending to put money 
directly into the pockets of consumers. 

At last week’s inquiry of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee into savings and business invest- 
ment policies, Professor Hansen of Harvard, serving 
the same principle, said, “The margin of income which 


. fills the 


is created by the capital goods industries . . 
gap between prosperity and depression,” and made a 
strong economic, de-sentimentalized case for recovery 
by the encouragement of private capital investment in 
fundamental, job-creating business expansion. 

In the use of government funds—and, more impor- 
tant, of governmept brains—to provide facilities for 
this kind of recovery, consumers, workers, retailers, 
That 


will become clearer when we free our minds of the 


and “big business” all have a common interest. 


tyranny of golden words about “principles.” 
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